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POPE PIUS XL 
BY MICHAEL WILLIAMS. 


AHEN Ambogio Damiano Achille Ratti; fourth 
m child of a silk spinner of Desio, near Milan, 
ended the celebration of his first Mass as Pope 
at the high altar over the tomb of St. Peter, above 
j the crypt where he had said his first Mass as 
priest forty-three years before, and went to the outer loggia 
of the great basilica to bless the multitude awaiting him in the 
piazza since long before dawn, and to receive the unprece- 
dented plaudits of the Roman people, he remarked to one 
who was near him: “After the hosannas come the scourg- 
ings.” 
Another anecdote of that tremendous moment may also 
be related. The Holy Father, surrounded by Cardinals and 
dignitaries, saw an English Benedictine standing aloof, and 
immediately beckoned him, and condoled with him on the 
death of his mother, and promised that he would pray for her 
soul at the altar. 
Let it also be recalled that the Pope was dedicated to the 
Temple from early childhood, being conscious of his vocation 
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at the age of ten. “Suffer the little children to come unto 
Me” are words that for him have always been literally and 
joyously obeyed. In the midst of his vast labors of erudition, 
sacred and secular, wherever he has been, whatever he has 
been doing, he has always personally labored for the instruc- 
tion and nourishment of children in the Faith. One of his 
catechism classes was composed of neglected chimney sweeps. 
Nor have his deep and expert studies, in many languages, of 
paleography, art, Oriental literature, the sacred science of 
theology, and other abstruse subjects, ever kept him from an 
even deeper and more assiduous application to the science 
of sanctity. It is said that no fewer than five hours a day 
were devoted by him to mental prayer when he was librarian 
of the Vatican. The Cenacle knows well his promotion of 
the retreats for the laity movement. During his Alpine 
climbs, his prayer book was as constantly in hand as his 
alpenstock. 

And, if a mere chronicler may venture to bear testi- 
mony concerning such high matters, the present writer, 
being one of those who knelt close to the high altar of St. 
Peter’s during the Pope’s Mass, at his coronation ceremony, 
knows well now what all the world will come to know, that, 
first of all and above all else, Pope Pius XI. is priest, servant 
of the servants of God. Over his bowed head, there fluttered 
downward black ashes of burnt flax from the brazier in which 
it had been consumed during the marvelous triumphal pro- 
cession that had borne, in the sedia gestatoria, the Supreme 
Pontiff to his more than regal throne, while a cantor chanted, 
in Latin: “Holy Father, so passes the glory of this world!” 
But this the Holy Father already knew. It was not the 
weight of the gorgeous triple tiara under which he bent as, 
after the coronation, he passed on high, blessing his children, 
to the outer loggia of St. Peter’s, where two hundred thousand 
people cheered themselves shrill, and the troops of Italy pre- 
sented arms, and hundreds of newspaper correspondents 
scribbled notes to be sent to all the ends of the world about the 
political significance of the Pope’s appearance outside the 
Vatican—it was the weight of the Cross. “Tu es Petrus!” 
“Thou art Peter!” the choir had chanted, and none could 
know better, and none, I dare say, so truly comprehended the 
meaning of those words, than Pope Pius XI., the priest whose 
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first Mass was said at the tomb of the martyred Apostle, and 
who now has come to give all his life to the service of that 
Church which is built upon that Rock. 

The Holy Father was born at Desio, in the diocese of 
Milan, on May 30, 1857. His father, Francesco Ratti, a silk 
spinner, who became a moderately successful sik manufac- 
turer, and his mother, Teresa Galli, of a good family of Sar- 
onno, also in the diocese of Milan, were the parents of six 
children, only three of whom survive, Achille, Fermo, a 
brother, and a sister, Camilla. The parents are now dead. 
The Ratti family is representative of the substantial, sturdy 
Italian middle class, from which so many Popes have sprung. 
F. Marion Crawford has written of this fact: “Peasant and 
prince have an equal chance of wearing the triple crown, but 
in history it will be found that it has been more often worn 
by peasants than by princes, and most often by men issuing 
from the middle classes.” 

Francesco Ratti, even when Achille was a child, was 
financially able to give his children a good education. To 
Achille there came, because of his endowment of high intel- 
ligence, an exceptionally favorable opportunity. For he re- 
ceived his first training in letters from a venerable priest, 
Don Giuseppe Volonteri, most favorably known in Desio, 
who, for forty-three years, carried on a private school of the 
Congregation of Charity at a time when the communal schools 
of Italy were not yet compulsory. Don Giuseppe made it a 
rule to accept pupils for one year only, and only consented 
to let them continue under his tuition when they showed 
unusual capacity, as in the case of Achille Ratti, who in later 
years, particularly after he returned to Milan as its Cardinal 
Archbishop, constantly spoke with gratitude and affection of 
his first teacher. 

Not only did Don Giuseppe’s training advance Achille 
Ratti’s secular education, but, under the venerable priest, 
the child’s vocation to the altar also came, at the age of ten, 
and from Don Giuseppe’s elementary school he passed to the 
seminary of St. Peter the Martyr, where his progress was 
rapid. He next spent two years in the seminary of Monza 
and a third year at the college of San Carlo, in Milan. Three 
years more were passed at the Seminario Maggiore, whence, 
at the age of sixteen, by the special choice of the then Arch- 
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bishop of Milan, he was sent to the Eternal City as a pupil 
of the Collegio Lombardi, with a scholarship to continue his 
studies at the Gregorian University. 

When he came to Rome in January, 1922, to take part, as 
Cardinal, in the conclave which was to elect him Pope, he 
stayed, as usual during his visits to Rome, at the Collegio 
Lombardi, taking his meals with the superiors in the common 
refectory until he went to the Vaticar: to be locked in with 
his brother Cardinals. He has always remembered his early 
days in Rome at this college with particular satisfaction, and 
because of his devotion to the college, the joy there, when 
the news of his election came, was a sight to be seen, and a 
sound also to be heard, for I am told that the good Sisters 
in the kitchen for once lost their religious gravity, and sang 
aloud their pleasure. They were the only ones in the college 
at the time. The students were among the crowd in the 
piazza of St. Peter’s, in the steady rain, that saw the white 
smoke arise from the chimney of the Sistine chapel, and re- 
ceived their share of the blessing, “Of the City and the 
World,” which Pope Pius XI., breaking the precedent estab- 
lished since 1870, gave from the outer loggia of the basilica. 
But the students soon came back, wild with joy, and rushed 
into the refectory, cheering again and again, and delivering 
speeches from the seat occupied the week before by Cardinal 
Ratti. 

It was in 1879 that he was ordained, and celebrated, as 
stated above, his first Mass at the tomb of St. Peter. At the 
Gregorian University, he had obtained the triple Doctorate 
in philosophy, theology and canon law; and when he returned 
to his own diocese he became a teacher of theology for a time 
at the episcopal seminary, but in 1886 the late Monsignor 
Ceriani, the highly distinguished librarian of the Ambrosian 
Library in Milan, chose him for his assistant. His work was 
so successful and was so highly esteemed, that in 1907, when 
Monsignor Ceriani died, Father Ratti was chosen as his suc- 
cessor. He became a member of the Lombard Institute, and 
was a member of the committee of the famous Pinacotéca, or 
art gallery, of Milan. During this time, he contributed a very 
large number of brochures and special articles to the press, 
enlarged his very wide range of knowledge of ancient and 
modern languages, and achieved an expert’s skill in all that 
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pertained to the preservation and restoration of old manu- 
scripts. 

He had an enormous capacity for work, and devoted much 
time daily to his multifarious interests. It is said of him that 
he rarely went to bed before one o’clock in the morning, and 
was up again at five, for prayer, Holy Mass and spiritual read- 
ing. Coffee was taken at eight, and only one other meal 
during the day. No less than four to five hours were given to 
prayer. He also acted as chaplain to the nuns of the Cenacle, 
and, in the Milan convent of the order, he would gather young 
people of many stations in life about him for instruction, 
paying special attention to a class of little chimney sweeps. 
“It was a spectacle which gave edification,” writes a witness 
to this portion of the Holy Father’s life in the London Times, 
“to see the learned Prefect of the Ambrosian Library spend- 
ing the afternoons of feasts days in teaching catechism to the 
ragged urchins whom he brought together from all parts into 
the church of St. Sepulcro.” He gave much time, and thought 
as well, to the organization of Catholic school teachers, and 
was a hearty supporter of the world-wide work of the Chil- 
dren of Mary. His generosity, then and later, was remark- 
able. 

He became so favorably known as librarian of the Am- 
brosian, abroad as well as in Italy, that Pope Pius X. sent for 
him and wished him to become assistant to Dr. Ehrle, the 
librarian of the Vatican Library; and, in 1915, when Dr. Ehrle 
died, Benedict XV. insisted on his appointment to the head of 
the Vatican library. Father Ratti was loath to leave Milan, 
where he had many friends, and where he was in constant 
communication with his family, and, for a time, a compro- 
mise arrangement was put into effect, whereby he spent. two 
months at the Vatican and two months at the Ambrosian in 
Milan, alternately, but, finally, after two years, he was per- 
suaded to remain in Rome. The Pope gave him private 
apartments in the Vatican. He was permitted to celebrate 
Mass in his own room. 

One of his great achievements at the Ambrosian Library 
had been the restoration and preservation of several thou- 
sands of letters of St. Charles Borromeo, the great Cardinal of 
Milan (and patron Saint, by the way, of Padre Junipero 
Serra’s favorite Mission at Carmel, Monterey, in California), 
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and at the Vatican he evinced the same enthusiasm for the 
care of its treasures of manuscripts as he had displayed at 
Milan. He had a studio for restoration work in his private 
apartments, where he was constantly at work with his own 
hands. 

But the days of scholarly labors among books and manu- 
scripts and inscriptions drew to a close. Pope Benedict XV. 
had kept close watch of his erudite and pious librarian. A 
close friendship sprang up between the Holy Father and Dr. 
Ratti. The librarian had the right to enter the Papal apart- 
ments without formality, and frequently the Holy Father 
visited Dr. Ratti, and spent hours conferring with him. He 
saw in him qualities marking him for other works than those 
of scholarship and retired contemplation and priestly offices. 
Benedict XV.’s vast world-work was progressing rapidly. The 
cataclysm of the universal War increased the necessity for 
the work of those capable of representing the world interests 
of the Church in courts and chancelleries and in distant mis- 
sionary fields. Suddenly, in April, 1918, Benedict XV. re- 
moved Dr. Ratti from his manuscripts and books, and dis- 
patched him to Poland to labor in a field absolutely strange to 
the erudite bookman, whose only excursions away from 
church or library until then had been a trip to England, for 
research work at Oxford, or climbing trips in his beloved 
Italian Alps. When sent to Poland, he was not even a 
titular bishop, and he undertook his important and delicate 
mission as Apostolic Delegate as a simple priest. But Bene- 
dict XV. was no mean judge of men, and he had gauged the 
capacity of his librarian, of whom one of the Cardinals who 
elected him said, the other day: “He is a thinker above all; 
before he speaks or acts, he thinks.” Also, he prays. 

The World War was raging in all its devastating fury 
when the new Apostolic Delegate set forth for Poland. Ger- 
many and Austria had attained the peak of their success; the 
Russian Empire had crumbled, and its pieces seemed de- 
livered into the hands of Germany with the signing of the 
Treaty of Brest Litovsk. Poland was occupied with German- 
Austrian troops. The Council of Regency that was supposed 
to govern Poland was anything but popular with the Polish 
people, who regarded it as an instrument in the hands of the 
German military control. Dr. Ratti kept aloof from all polit- 
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ical entanglements. He confined his work strictly to eccle- 
siastical fields. Though an Italian, whose own country was at 
war with Germany and Austria, Dr. Ratti succeeded in gain- 
ing the confidence and good will of both the factions. This 
accomplished, his work had only begun, and in its most dif- 
ficult aspect, for the Holy See extended his mission to the 
whole of the occupied Russian territories. He was able to es- 
tablish a regular ecclesiastical organization throughout the 
immense and devastated regions, where Catholie jurisdiction 
had never operated free from tyrannical interference by the 
government of the Tsar. Numerous Sees, abolished by the 
Russian authorities, were reéstablished by Dr. Ratti. When 
the Armistice came he was equally as successful in dealing 
with the intricate questions attending the partition of the great 
landed estates which now fell into the hands of free Poland. 
Calling the Bishops of Poland together, Dr. Ratti constituted 
an episcopal commission to deal with this problem; and came 
to an understanding with the lay authorities that the division 
of estates in which the Church was concerned, should not be 
done to the detriment of religion and the spiritual welfare of 
the Polish people. 

It is to Dr. Ratti’s influence, in the main, that political 
observers of the Polish restoration attribute the clauses in the 
Polish Constitution that provide, first, that the Catholic 
Church holds the first position in religion in Poland, and, 
second, that any measures regarding the Catholic Church are 
to be taken in accord with the Holy See. 

Following these great results of his Apostolic Delegate’s 
mission, Benedict XV. reéstablished the ancient Papal Nun- 
ciature in Warsaw, and appointed Dr. Ratti as its first Titular, 
promoting him at the same time, in the Consistory of July 3, 
1919, to the Archiepiscopal See of ictal of such 
happy augury to Catholics. 

Dr. Ratti was consecrated Archbishop on October 28, 1919, 
in the Cathedral of Warsaw, with the entire Polish hierarchy 
present, together with most of the new Constituent Assembly. 
It was an event unique and historic, being, so it is said, the 
first time that a Papal Nuncio was elevated to the Archiepis- 
copal dignity while still a simple priest, and in the country to 
which he was accredited. 

Later on, Archbishop Ratti was obliged to deal with even 
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more vexatious problems than those of Poland, when he was 
appointed as Ecclesiastical High Commissioner for Upper 
Silesia, at the united request of Germany, Poland and the 
Inter-Allied Commission. Despite the severe attacks leveled 
against him by rabid partisans of various interests during the 
heat and burden of the wrangle in Silesia, the Archbishop’s 
impartiality and enlightened judgment eventually won the 
recognition of all calm minds. 

To the great mass of Poles, however, it was not so much 
the high statesmanship of their Nuncio that won their love 
and deep admiration, so much as his unwearying labors for 
the feeding of Polish children, the release of prisoners from 
the Bolsheviki, and, most of all, his heroic refusal to leave 
Warsaw when the Red Army drove to its gates and all other 
diplomatic officials and commissioners were forced to flee. 
Archbishop Ratti remained, and saw the almost miraculous 
defeat of the Reds before the Polish youths, hurriedly brought 
out against Trotzky’s hordes, their priests at their head, cru- 
cifix in hand. 

It was in recognition for his great works in Poland, Rus- 
sia and Silesia that Pope Benedict XV., last year, elevated 
him to the Cardinalate and made him Archbishop of his native 
place of Milan. 

And now, in his sixty-fourth year, strong, well-tried, a 
man who has seen the world, a man who reads and speaks six 
European languages, English included, though he reads the 
latter betfer than he speaks it at present; a priest of deep 
piety, a follower of the way of mental prayer, a lover of little 
children, a pilgrim of Lourdes and dedicated to Peace, Achille 
Ratti ascends the throne of the Fisherman. At his first public 
audience, he spoke to each one present, and held each one’s 
hand in a firm, strong grip. “Ah, you are from Chicago?” he 
said to one. “I have good friends there.” Or it was: “And 
you are from New York? There also I have friends.” He 
recognized the Paulist priests who have charge of Santa 
Susanna, the first American Catholic Church in Rome, and 
received them most kindly. He told American newspaper 
correspondents, through Cardinal Dougherty, that he blessed 
the great charity of Americans, who had saved millions of 
Polish children; and through Cardinal O’Connell he sent his 
blessing to all Americans. He is, as scores of anecdotes 
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relate, most truly kind; he is dignified, yet without a trace of 
hauteur; it is the dignity of a priest, a man who walks with 
God, but knows that God walks with man. He takes up the 
work of Benedict XV. where that great Pontiff laid it down. 
From the outer wall of the Vatican, his first message was one 
of peace for all the world. In him there seems to unite the 
mystical piety of Pius X. and the world¢wide vision of the 
Church militant of Benedict XV. When his voice rang out 
above the multitude in St. Peter’s piazza, and at the close of 
the first prayer of the blessing, “Urbi et Orbi,” the multitude 
responded in a mighty “Amen,” it seemed to the writer as if 
that multitude must have been prepared, even rehearsed; so 
perfect was that supreme answer. And, perhaps, despite all 
the too apparent marks of indifference, of irreligion, of pagan- 
ism, in the world today, there is ready, in the souls of the 
people, a willingness to respond to that message of Pius XI., 
and a willingness, perhaps an eagerness, to follow him on the 
path of Peace. 
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“ALL’S LOVE, YET ALL’S LAW.” ? 
BY L. WHEATON. 


7, PROBLEM, troubling the minds of mothers and 
religious teachers, and accountable for the 
leakage in the ranks of even convent schoolgirls 
in America and England, is the modern novel. 
It is a problem that must be faced and dealt with, 
however difficult and elusive. The present writer was asked 
some time ago to make out a list of books for a convent maga- 
zine. This method may help in a measure, but for the type 
of girl who is her own mistress, keen minded and eager to 
keep up with the times, it is utterly inadequate. Later, a 
mother brought forward the same subject, with a petition for 
some definite writing on the matter. The following tentative 
article is a reply to both. The only possible way of meeting 
this grave difficulty is by offering not lists of books, but stand- 
ards of judgments. Books vary with the times in tone and 
subject. Standards remain. A standard in this matter to be 
adequate, must be spiritual, that is to say, it must touch on 
the essential in life. Browning puts this essential into his 
line: “God and the soul stand sure.” Whether a book may be 
casually interesting, or exciting, or recreating, it is bound to 
be real or unreal or merely negligible when judged by the 
standard of the one important reality, the relation of the soul 
to God. 

It is not the aim of this article to deal with the conscience 
department; that differs according to the individual. It is 
understood at the outset that to read what is known to be 
directly against faith or morals, is to put oneself in the danger 
zone, which can only be safely explored by the qualified. 
Books especially that tamper with faith can cause untold 
misery, because destruction is cheap and easy, and construc- 
tion requires real knowledge and theological equipment. The 
average reader lacks that equipment. Negations, easily dealt 
with by one who knows, can bring distress and even temporary 
1 Browning, Saul. 
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disaster to one who is not qualified for such refutation. This, 
however, is not the difficulty in question. 

It often happens that one does not know what to think 
about a book, not academically, but spiritually. It is also 
true that in these unleisured days there are few mature 
readers to consult. Fiction does not receive adequate atten- 
tion in our Catholic periodicals, and with fiction we are now 
chiefly concerned. The grievance of the Catholic girl, in 
search of mental recreation, is that fiction which is obviously 
religious, becomes the novel with a purpose, and, as such, an 
elaborate sort of tract. Yet it is difficult to find any work of 
fiction (except, perhaps, novels of mere craft, such as those 
of Jane Austen and, in a measure, of Henry James) without a 
purpose of some sort. A hobby is generally ridden into the 
book, if you look for it. Even the irresponsible story has a 
way of discovering the mental attitude of its narrator. Every 
one has some standards from which comparisons and con- 
trasts are drawn: the social ideal, or the merely sentimental, 
or philosophical, or the protestant (as is the case even with 
that absolute artist, Jane Austen herself, whose work is, after 
all, a protest against Mrs. Radcliffe’s false romanticism), or it 
may be manifestly spiritual. Theory presses itself on one’s 
notice in a very short time, and is really the soul of the book; 
or, if not theory, problem. It is the age of the problem novel, 
and here, we are assured, is where the Catholic novelist fails. 
It is true. The colossal simplicity of the penny catechism 
kills all problems. Problems came in with the Reformation. 
Up to that time, the solution of life was to be found in Dante’s 
immortal line: 


In la sua volontade é nostra pace. 


And that is the answer still, in the words of a modern Cath- 
olic poet, speaking of man’s relation to God: 


“Who wooes his will 

To wedlock with His own, and does distil 
To that drop’s span 

The attar of all rose-fields of all love.” ? 


That last word leads us into the heart of things; for love is 
2 Coventry Patmore. 
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the motive power of life and lies at the root of all triumph 
or disaster in the average work of fiction. 

_ God is Love. If once we get a firm grasp on that one 
great central fact, the “burning heart of the universe,” things 
fall into their places, the tragedy of life explains itself, prob- 
lem disappears, the true meaning of our existence is clear. 
Since God is Love and all love must have something of God 
in it, why do we find the pursuit of human love, as it is pre- 
sented in the modern novel, so often disastrous? When we 
want a quick and sure answer to a question, we must fall back 
upon our poets, who give us what Victor Hugo calls, “les- 
sence des choses.” Browning writes in Saul: 


“I report as a man may of God’s work—all’s love, yet all’s 
law.” 


It is because love is so enticing that God puts His limitation to 
its human possession. “Of all the trees but this” after yield- 
ing the garden to man: thus far and no farther—the old Eden, 
the old serpent, the old desire, the old permission and the old 


restraint—these are part of the test of every soul. 

The essence of an immoral novel is the reverse of Brown- 
ing’s line. The case is put with such plausible pathos, that 
it looks as if the Divine command were too great a strain 
upon the temperament of the person manifestly on trial. The 
average girl will not understand that there is a wide difference 
between an immoral book and one which is merely coarse 
(realistic is the term generally used). The former may be 
quite free from indelicate allusions and expressions, and yet 
may subtly insinuate the poisonous impression that virtue is 
dull and uninteresting and vice quite the opposite; that pas- 
sion is overpowering, that love is not law, that, worst of all, 
there is no such thing as human love, but mere animal 
instinct. 

The realistic type of novel is becoming more and more 
fashionable in England and America in proportion to the in- 
fluence of French and Russian schools. Realism, however, is 
but the outside of reality, and valuable only as it relates to the 
true inside of life. It can be very unpleasant even in this re- 
lation. After all, there is no special object in accentuating 
what belongs to the reticence of human intercourse, unless the 
nature of the book obviously calls for such expression; but if 
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this sort of novel, however sordid in side issues, leads to some- 
thing real in the end, and sticks to law and the true standard 
of right and wrong, it is not immoral, and indeed may reach 
and do good to those who find art in such literature. 

Father Lucas, S.J., in some excellent serial articles in The 
Month of 1916, shows that the average novel deals with tem- 
perament, the Catholic novel, with character, which is tem- 
perament modified and educated. One presents the problem, 
the other, its only possible solution: 


By natural temperament [he writes] is meant the sum 
or aggregate of the aptitudes, and inclinations with which a 
man is endowed from birth, but which, throughout his life, 
is constantly subject, within limits, to modification. Now 
natural temperament may be modified in two distinct ways. 
It may be modified more or less passively by external in- 
fluences of various kinds, home training, school and uni- 
versity life, the example of companions in whatever grade 
of society, the public opinion of one’s own set, success or 
failure, kindness and encouragement or their contraries, 
and so forth, in so far as these influences produce their 
effects (as to so very large an extent they do) apart from 
any conscious effort on the part of the person concerned. 
Or, it may be modified actively by efforts of the individual 
will, exercised in self-control, self-discipline, self-conquest; 
or, again—negatively, but by no means passively—by the 
more or less deliberate refusal of the will to make such 
efforts. And the difference between character and temper- 
ament does not lie in this, that character is entirely inde- 
pendent of temperament, which it is not, but in that 
character is temperament as modified by the action, positive 
or negative, of the will. “Temperament you starts with,” 
says Albert, the chauffeur, in Father Martindale’s Waters 
of Twilight—“Temperament you starts with, character you 
builds up, if you know about it.” * 


Let me illustrate by the work of two women (whose names 
and whose families belong to literature), how bad and how 
good a book may be on the same theme. Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward was Matthew Arnold’s sister; Mrs. Wilfrid Ward is a 
great-granddaughter of Sir Walter Scott and the daughter-in- 
law of “Ideal” Ward of the Oxford movement—one an agnos- 


8 “Character in Catholic Fiction,” The Month, September, 1916. 
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tic, the other a Catholic belonging to the same social and 
intellectual class. The Marriage of William Ashe is a story 
of the line of least resistance. Although no Arnold ever pos- 
sessed a grain of humor, the book is interesting, the characters 
attractive. The lady in the case runs away from a most de- 
lightful husband and joins an artist—eventually, she returns, 
and everyone is very sorry for her. She is unrepentant for 
her sins, but has changed her mind—it seems to be all right. 
Mrs. Wilfrid Ward has written a very good novel, One Poor 
Scruple, on more or less the same theme—of temptation—but 
in the case of the spiritual woman, in a very tragedy of in- 
ducement, there is development of soul, mastery of circum- 
stance, in a word, character. One would like to say in passing 
that Mrs. Wilfrid Ward’s books are not enough read by our 


young women. 
There is also that type of fiction which is all the more real 


in proportion to its high ideals, where inspiration rises higher 
than law. This is the region where saints are fashioned. 
Indeed, the only complete romance, just as it is the only 
genuine biography, is the life of a saint, out for the great 


adventure and in love with Love itself. St. Francis is the most 
romantic figure in history. But it takes an artist to make such 
literature popularly interesting. Newman’s Callista is one of 
the most fascinating women of fiction, with her swift moods, 
her heart hunger, her delicate pride, her passionate generosity, 
her waywardness and lonely charm. But few readers dis- 
cover her, because, perhaps, the book is rather heavy apart 
from the girl herself. Public taste must be reckoned with. 
This throws us back on the fact that the popular modern 
novel is bound to be read by the Catholic girl; there is not 
enough of her own fiction to keep her going. But if she can 
hold fast to this greater truth: that God is love and that the 
soul can only fit itself for Love by keeping the Law, then, at 
least, the judgment will be trained to detect the false note in 
what may be superficially artistic or academic or interesting. 
If it does not lead to God, it leads nowhere; if it converts love 
into lawlessness, it is a lie; if it ignores the great realities, it 
cannot satisfy any diver in deep seas. 

The time is ripe for Catholic art in this line, and pioneer 
work was already begun on a brilliant scale, by the gifted 
youngest son of the Archbishop of Canterbury, whose early 
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death was an irreparable loss to the reading world, both Cath- 
olic and Protestant. The seven penny edition of 1912 gave the 
priest-novelist the chance to teach the elements of mysticism 
to the man in the street—and mysticism is another name for 
simplicity and reality. Few will forget the dismay that fol- 
lowed the newsboys’ cry through the streets of London: “Mon- 
signor Benson is dead.” That dismay permeated the English- 
speaking world, in America with special poignancy. It is the 
land of generous appreciation. R. H. Benson had that in 
common with Dante and Newman which, in gifted hands, 
makes the relation of the soul to God more interesting than 
any other subject—None Other Gods is the most purely ro- 
mantic novel of the century. But R. H. Benson can be util- 
itarian also on Catholic grounds. The curious reader of the 
pathetic vulgarities of Raymond can find the truth about such 
dangerous experiments in The Necromancers. 

It is not at all necessary to press a philosophy of life on 
the novel reader; books of pure artistic merit and irresponsible 
recreation have uses all their own; but where essentials are 
involved, ever so slightly, the basic principle about such fiction 
must be true: that life is a trial and a process in which the soul 
is tested for its real reward, the full experience of Love. 
One of the great factors in giving the mind its right poise and 
seasoning for weighing and judging literary values from a 
Catholic point of view, is a clear idea of the origin and signif- 
icance of the Romantic Movement—that recoil from the unreal 
and conventional, and adventure for Reality. It began with 
Wordsworth; Shelley accentuated the note of desire; Carlyle 
was part of it in his growling discontent, where Macaulay 
missed it altogether. It reached a climax in John Henry 
Newman; it has affected art and letters throughout the nine- 
teenth century and extended into the twentieth with new cur- 
rents flowing into it as it draws nearer to the sea. It seems, 
during the Edwardine and early Georgian periods to be 
dividing itself into a delta whose separate currents lose them- 
selves in marsh and waste land, but still the great main river 
flows straight towards the ocean. It can never stop till it is 
lost in the greater deep.‘ 

From the beginning of its part in the Romantic Movement, 


4A book of appreciations, called The Moderns, by J. Freeman, deals admirably 
with Shaw and Maeterlinck particularly. 
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Fiction became of importance, not only for entertainment, 
but for spiritual interest. Romantic Fiction does not include 
Jane Austen, the realist, nor the Brontés, of whom Emily, with 
all her genius, is of the Gothic type, while Charlotte and Anne 
are the emotionalists; nor Sir Walter Scott, except as he re- 
verted to the ideals of the past. His Scottish work is his best 
artistically, and has a certain romantic realism, but most of 
his work belongs to the department of high imagination rather 
than of Romance. Dickens and Thackeray belong tempera- 
mentally to the eighteenth century, with a high purpose in 
their work. Thackeray’s careless and tender cynicism is a 
crusade against worldliness—with perhaps no consciousness, 
on his part, of the fact. Dickens is out for social reforms, but 
his genius almost veils his conscious purpose. Both are sen- 
timentalists of the very best type. Neither has the Romantic 
temper which began with Wordsworth and Shelley in poetry, 
and has not yet reached its goal—which is the Ultimate Love, 
the fullness of Life. The word Romance originally meant a 
story of some high adventure, written in one of the Latin 
tongues. In modern times, it has come to mean a reaction 
from the spirit of the conventional eighteenth century and a 
quest for what is real and affirmative in life. 

In England, within the limitations of her spiritual atmos- 
phere, the first romantic novelist is George Eliot. She 
searches deep in the human heart for the springs of motive 
and desire. She voices in more than one of her women the 
vague longings and aspirations, which are of a purely spiritual 
nature. Maggie Tulliver is the first great romantic type of the 
nineteenth century. Dinah Morris is religious, but she does 
not belong to regions of passionate desire. Read the chapter 
in The Mill on the Floss, called “A Voice from the Past,” and 
think what a far cry is this from the sentimentality or emo- 
tionalism or realism of those who preceded her. In this, 
George Eliot is singular and important. But, although she 
starts her souls on a quest, it is plain to be seen she has nothing 
to offer them. Maggie is crying for lost faith and lost love; 
she drowns her wistfulness in the Floss. Her creator has no 
goal for her. I am not touching on academic values, but on 
the true spirit of romance. Longing comes only second to 
possession. It is a sign of life. 

George Meredith and Thomas Hardy follow fast upon, and 
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indeed are, in a measure, contemporary with George Eliot. 
Meredith is supremely the artist, but he is one of the first of 
the avalanche of “problem” novelists: in Richard Feverel, 
Rhoda Fleming and One of Our Conquerors. (The last is 
curiously important, in spite of Meredith’s evident detach- 
ment. It is society—the world—after all which punishes a 
breach of the Decalogue with more external severity than does 
the Church.) In faith, Meredith was frankly pantheistic. He 
said that “Nature” was the greatest visible blessing. Yet his 
optimism almost attains the virtue of hope. Chesterton says 
of these two (in his admirable little book, Victorian Age in 
Literature): “The God of Meredith is impersonal, but He is 
often more healthy and kindly than any of the persons. That 
of Hardy is almost made personal by the intense feeling that 
He is poisonous.” On his spiritual side, Hardy is destructive. 
It is only when he deals naturally and artistically with the 
Wessex countryside and country folk that we feel the quiet 
charm of his narrative. But, in the background, there 
lurks something that would be evil if it were not so tragic. 
The man himself suffers as he writes. But he has begun 
a type of fiction which is not written by those who suffer. 
They only shrug their shoulders and mutter: “All’s wrong with 
the world.” Hardy’s villager folk are the ultimate production 
of that loss of sacramental grace in the sixteenth century, 
which alone could keep spiritual ideals before the simple folk. 
Transfer the tragedy of Tess to pre-Reformation times, or to 
some Catholic village of our own, where the image of Our 
Lady or the familiar crucifix stands for the highest ideals of 
our humanity, where a child’s First Communion is the great 
event, and something there would be to lift the heart towards 
eternity—something to go back to, some high memory to con- 
sole and uplift and save the heart from breaking and the 
soul from being crushed, even under the same tragic con- 
ditions. 

Wells and Bennet follow closely in a perfectly new devel- 
opment. Arnold Bennett, in his Five Towns’ trilogy—in his 
Old Wives’ Tale—belongs to the Romanticists in spite of the 
realism of the smoke and toil of the lower middle class atmos- 
phere. Clayhanger has dreams, Hilda longs for something 
to which she gives no name; and the Old Wives’ Tale has a 
moral tone of its own in the romantic figure of the draper’s 


VoL. cxv. 2 
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daughter. But Bennett is evidently out for art. William de 
Morgan goes back to another age, when, in his sixtieth year, 
he begins his long, pleasant tales in the Dickens’ manner, but 
without Dickens’ purpose and deep religious feeling. 

Kipling may be left out of the category as far as spiritual 
matters go. He is contented with England’s natural charac- 
teristics of courage and honor and goes no deeper into the 
soul. Conrad, too, does not count in the deeper romantic 
sense except, perhaps, in Lord Jim. But, in Wells, the ro- 
mantic temper reappears. His scientific extravaganzas do not 
belong to our subject. Mr. Polly, Kipps, Love and Mr. Lewis- 
ham are his three artistic books; they belong to his peculiar 
genius and to literature—and the note of romance is recog- 
nizable. In Marriage, he touches on a spiritual problem. It 
is not art, but it is interesting; then he begins to run down— 
then comes the War, with his fine Mr. Britling, and then, be- 
cause he needs a God and has none, he invents one—and we 
are very much bored by Wells’ God. Joan and Peter is cold 
and horrible. There is nothing for Wells but to try the 
mountains; he has exhausted the pits. 

Monsignor Benson used to say that Wells would die a 
Catholic; he so obviously would never stop till he found all 
there was. He seems to have discovered the Jesuits, and ap- 
proves of them in his audacious history. His quest is a laby- 
rinthine one, but dissatisfaction has its points. One dreads 
the moment when Wells is satisfied. Ibsen and Shaw have 
already begun to permeate the atmosphere of fiction with 
their sex theories, and we have reached a chamber of horrors. 
I am reviewing briefly some of the big names of fictiongl 
literature in order to trace the evolution of that unpleasant 
and unnecessary reading, which is only too plentiful at pres- 
ent and which has nothing whatever to do with the great 
Romantic Age which, I think, cannot now die once it has 
begun. I think the dramatists started this worst kind of liter- 
ature. “There will come in the latter day men without affec- 
tion”—heartlessness is the root of this diseased obsession 
which is the natural outcome of Man and Superman. Ibsen 
and Shaw are the forefathers of what is worst in present day 
literature. They have no heart. There is, in the English 
writers, a visible misery—they regret while they despair. In 
Shaw, an Irish atheist, the most terrible anomaly in human 
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nature, there is a sort of devilment in the horrible blasphemies 
of his introductions and prefaces. Yet because he is Irish, 
even though un-Christian, he evidently hates the worst kind of 
immorality and, if one looks deeper, such plays as those 
he has named “unpleasant,” are obviously meant for reform. 
The devil must have his due. I don’t see how anyone as out- 
rageous and irresponsible as Shaw, can have any effect upon 
a seasoned mind; but how few minds are seasoned? The 
worst effect of his performances is the irreverence they 
generate and the interests they stimulate by his Puckish 
humor. 

Galsworthy wrote some good socialist novels at first, but 
his Saint’s Progress is poor and unpleasant stuff, and most 
of his plays, although swift in dialogue and well put together, 
are almost as pessimistic in spirit as Hardy’s novels. The 
Forsyte Saga simply asserts that the Commandments do not 
matter—passion, in fact, is justified by itself; nature must 
have her way. The study of the sense of possession in his 
trilogy is, however, very powerful and interesting. He is at 
his best in his purely socialist drama. 

There is a later school, of which Compton Mackenzie 
is the type which, while dealing largely with the demi-monde, 
has the imprint of Oxford experience and manner; and, in 
spite of its Bohemianism, a real strain of romanticism runs 
through it. Sinister Street has a soul; there is orientation 
and spiritual pursuit of reality in all his earlier works. For 
Romanticism to be Romanticism must aspire or seek. There 
is now pouring into the book market a torrent of fiction 
evolved from the influences we have noticed. It is an extreme 
and violent evolution. There is likely, thank God, to be a 
reaction. The leading ideas cannot be permanent. The sex 
novel is bound to disappear; it is fundamentally uninterest- 
ing, relatively speaking—bodies are not as interesting as souls, 
and the soul will eventually come out on top in fiction. In the 
meantime, however, our precious youth are fed on this kind 
of stuff, and what is far worse, because our girls do not really 
like nastiness, the subtle novel of a far more interesting type, 
because more human, is the book which leaves the impression 
that passion is too strong to resist: the heart must have its 
way. It is this denial of the Decalogue, of the action of grace 
on the soul, of the spiritual help we can make ours by prayer 
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and the Sacraments, that is the real poison of present day 
fiction. 

The American novel (if it may be generalized) has a char- 
acter of its own significant of a country still in the making, 
and interesting because of that fact. The Eastern novel is 
more sophisticated and analytic. The West offers more ma- 
terial for adventure of one kind, and probably the first really 
great Romance will come from there—the true romantic book, 
which must contain spiritual suggestion. Frank Norris was 
reaching out in that direction when he was untimely killed. 
The Pit and The Octopus were important books. The Mag- 
netic North of Elizabeth Robbins has the purely romantic 
note, so has Miss Lulu Brett. A real Lulu would offer great 
spiritual possibilities. Mrs. Wharton’s position among Amer- 
icans has been long assured. It is, in a sense, unique, because, 
like Henry James, of whose school she evidently is, she has a 
certain European flavor. But she has, also in common with 
Henry James, a background of a high, ethical, colonial, pio- 
neer tradition. This is emphasized in her most powerful 
book, The House of Mirth—a New York Vanity Fair with the 
modern touch and note of deeper distress. But Mrs. Whar- 
ton, like Henry James, is not a Romanticist. There is a for- 
lorn romantic note in Main Street, but, again, there is no 
goal for the quest, and the result is a commonplace tragedy. 
Yet, put a little tin Catholic church in each of the Main 
Streets of this sad old world and, to one who knows, the misery 
of haunting longing and distaste disappears. Life is always 
just round the corner, if only we can find it. This book has 
had an immense vogue just because it touches the mood of 
the many. It is interesting to wonder what, for instance, 
Dante would have thought of it. Such idle speculation has 
its uses. This is one of the most mournful effects of the 
Reformation, that the pining soul does not know the Sacra- 
mental Presence in the midst of the world’s nostalgia. There 
is tragedy in Ireland, but never pessimism. 

It remains, then, for mothers and teachers, by appealing 
to both reason and imagination, to make our precious youth 
realize that God does count in the world He made; that this 
life is a trial ground, not an ultimate possession; that in the 
mixture of joy and sorrow, which is its atmosphere, we must 
prove ourselves fit for the final examination for Love. 
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If this standard and intelligence prevail in a girl’s edu- 
cation and philosophy of life, the taint of the immorality and 
irreverence of the modern novel cannot spoil her. She will 
see what they amount to. We can forbid, up to a certain 
point, but right standards are more important to the girl who 
will be so soon independent. Discernment is her salvation. 
In the meantime, let us try to make it fashionable to read 
the older classic work. The Scarlet Letter, Adam Bede, The 
Heart of Midlothian can do a girl no harm, and may cure her 
of further curiosity by realizing, healthily, the wages of sin. 

Fortunately, books by Dickens, Scott and Thackeray are 
often required for college entrance examinations. Otherwise, 
they might never be read. That one introduction may train 
the taste of the girl for more of that fine Victorian literature, 
which is an illustration of the right standards of, at least, 
morality. How Thackeray punishes, in The Virginians, the 
beautiful and bad Beatrice of Henry Esmond—and yet with 
his own wise tenderness! In the matter of mere recreative 
fiction, what a minor blessing it would be to the jaded toiler 
if Conan Doyle would give up his present cult and go back to 
the thrilling Holmes or finish out The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood. . 

The yearly meetings and retreats of Catholic alumnz do 
much to recall and keep alive the old principles that make for 
sound judgment, while renewal of affectionate ties stimulate 
the heart and will; but we cannot rely too much on incidental 
help when the character of everyday social life among the 
leisured classes tends to blunt the edge of right perception. 
The poor are far better taken care of than the rich. They are 
more effectively reached by Catholic influence, they live in 
more Catholic atmosphere. The eollegiate movement among 
Catholic women, however, has begun just in time to produce 
the qualified teacher of literature and the educated mother to 
meet the college girl on her own ground with competent crit- 
icism that is never complete unless also spiritual. 








TERESIAN POETS. 
BY THOMAS WALSH. 


wiN discussing the influence of St. Teresa upon the 
poetry of her race there comes a realization that 
to confine this poetry to poetesses, would not 
do justice to its holy protagonist; that some of 

A =m the greatest of the Teresian singers were men: 
that in Teresa herself there had been a power usually pos- 
sessed by men alone. 

Among the very earliest Spanish poets, as among the 
first poets of every Christian land, there were religious singers 
like Gonzalo de Berceo (1180-1246), the Benedictine monk, 
who wrote “The Miracles of Our Lady” in the pious, realistic 
style that makes the old chronicles so fascinating; and Juan 
Ruiz, the Archpriest of Hita (fourteenth century), whose 
Book of Noble Love with its rough, graphic power is a dis- 
appointment to readers seeking out the scandals of the past. 
It is not until the days of Fray Ifigo de Mendoza (about 1482) 
that we hear in Spanish poetry the accents of love and joy 
which we associate with the school of St. Teresa. This Fran- 
ciscan friar, a relative of the Marquis de Santillana, begins 
his “Chant Sung by the Ninth Order of Seraphim:” : 


Joy is everywhere on earth, 
Gladness throughout Limbo waking; 
Feasts in honor of the birth 
Of Maria they are making. 
Sorrow can no corner find 
In the noon no clouds attended; 
For today a maiden kind 
Bears the Son of God descended, 
Human body to assume 
Our salvation to restore, 
Wiping out the stains and gloom 
With the power of love once more. 
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A question that here arises, causing some confusion in 
Spanish literary history, is how much influence the spirit of 
Teresa can have had over that of Fray Luis de Leén, the in- 
comparable master of the devotional lyric? He has himself 
declared that his poems were written in his younger years, and 
we know of a certainty that the papers of the Mother of Avila 
came into his hands only toward the latter part of his life. Fray 
Luis (1528-1591) was an Augustinian professor at Salamanca. 
What is, internally, the earlier part of his poetry is in the 
classic, intellectual vein; on his release from prison, if we can 
give with security so late a date to any of his verse, we find 
an added intensity of spirit, a resignation and abandonment 
to the consolation of God’s love, that were part of the bless- 
ings he acknowledged he had received through his trials before 
the Inquisition. Were they also part of the inspiration, he 
had, meanwhile, chanced to gather from the scattered verses 
in manuscripts,of the holy nun of Avila? We can merely pose 
the question, and pass on to a review of the most Teresian 
moments in his poetry. 

The pure mystical rapture of Fray Luis is well illustrated 
in his little ode “To the Ascension,” which lends itself to com- 
plete quotation: 


And wouldst Thou, Holy Shepherd, leave 

Thy flock within this dismal vale of woe 
And solitude to pine and grieve, 

Whilst Thou through ambient skies aglow 

Ascendst where death and sorrow cannot go? 
But they—so blesséd in the past 

Yet now whose hearts are so afflicted sore— 
Thy bosom’s little ones, outcast, 

Bereft of Thee, their guide of yore— 

Whither shall turn they when Thou leadst no more? 
What now remains to glad the eyes 

That once Thy brows of comeliness have known? 
What other treasure can they prize? 

What voices but discordant grown 

To ears that hearkened to Thy loving tone? 
The waves of yon perturbéd deep 

Whose hand is strong to curb?—Who now assuage 
The angry winds and bid them sleep?— 

In Thine eclipse, what star presage 

For our benighted bark the harborage? 
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Alas !—swift cloud unpitying 

That bidst our fleeting joys no more endure, 
Whither upon thy silvery wing?— 

How rich in bliss art thou secure!— 

How beggared dost thou leave us, how obscure! 


We can supplement these verses only with some stanzas 
from Fray Luis’ lovely “Heavenly Pastoral.” They show a 
spirit almost Portuguese, and are surely among the finest lines 
in all Spanish poetry: 


He leads, and happy sheep o’erflow 
Around Him in a loving feud 
Where the immortal roses blow 
And verdure ever is renewed, 
Howe’er the flock may graze, in plenitude. 
And now upon the mountain ways 
Of Bliss He guides; now by the stream 
To bathe them in His grace He stays; 
Now grants them banqueting agleam— 
Himself, the Giver and the Gift Supreme. 


* x * * * 


Ah, where Thou lingerest at noon, 
Sweet Spouse, ah, would my spirit knew! 
That breaking from this prison swoon, 
Forever Thy far flocks in view, 
*Twould stray no more save paths Thou leadest 
through !* 


Then there is the great Saint of the Teresian poets, Juan ' 
de Yepes, St. John of the Cross (1549-1591), “The Ecstatic 
Doctor,” whom the master critic of Spain, Menendez y Pelayo, 
places outside of literary comparisons as an inspired angel 
among poets with a quill from a seraph’s wing. The story 
of his part in the Carmelite reforms is easy of access, and 
many of the finest translators have tried to reproduce the few, 
but deathlessly beautiful, songs that celebrate his mystical 
union with the Holy Spirit. The versions of Arthur Symonds 
seem to us the most artistic and closest renderings in English. 
San Juan de la Cruz was the right arm of the Mother Teresa 
im all her undertakings, and it is interesting to note how, in 

1 Translation by Thomas Walsh. 
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his poems and hers, in spite of marked differences in their 
character, there is a real conflagration of divine love—love 
of which he sings: 


O burn that burns to heal! 
O more than pleasant wound! 
And O soft hand, O touch most delicate 
That dost new life reveal, 
That dost in grace abound, 
And, slaying, dost from death to life translate! 
O lamps of fire that shined 
With so intense a light 
That those deep caverns where the senses live, 
Which were obscure and blind, 
Now with strange glories bright 
Both heat and light to His belovéd give! 


Again, in his “Noche Obscura,” which is the apocalyptic 
gospel of Spanish Teresian mysticism, we find the telling 
lines: 

By night, secure from sight, 

And by the secret stair, disguisedly, 

(O hapless-happy plight!) 

By night and privily, 

Forth from my house where all things quiet be. 
Blest night of wandering, 

In secret, where by none I might be spied, 

Nor I see anything; 

Without a light or guide, 

Save that which in my heart burnt in my side, 
That light did lead me on, 

More surely than the shining of noontide, 
Where well I knew that One 

Did for my coming bide; 

Where He abode, might none but Him abide! 


Next among the Teresians is to be counted that harsh, 
singing soldier-poet, who, nevertheless, had dreams noble and 
lofty as are not infrequently found in military breasts. Fran- 
cisco de Aldana (1550-1578), a gallant figure, about whom we 
unfortunately, can discover little in the historians, fell among 
the gorgeous banners and golden armor that marked the ruin, 
defeat and death of the chivalrous Dom Sebastian of Portugal 
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at the hands of the African Moors in 1578. His contemporary 
Spaniards called him “The Divine Francisco,” and it is a 
pleasure to find among the translations of our own supreme 
translator, Longfellow, a version of his “Image of God:” 


O Lord, Who seest from yon starry height, 
Centred in one the future and the past, 
Fashioned in Thine own image, see how fast 

The world obscures in me what once was bright! 
Eternal Sun! the warmth which Thou hast given 
To cheer life’s flowery April, fast decays; 

Yet, in the hoary winter of my days, 

Forever green shall be my trust in heaven. 
Celestial King! oh, let Thy presence pass 

Before my spirit, and an image fair 

Shall meet that look of mercy from on high, 

As the reflected image in a glass 

Doth meet the look of him who seeks it there, 
And owes its being to the gazer’s eye. 


The devotional poetry that circulates anonymously in 
Spanish-speaking countries is very fertile and superior in 
general quality to such poetry in other tongues. The Teresian 
spirit lent itself very readily to such hidden authorship, either 
through modesty or a desire to avoid the responsibilities of a 
reputation. Hence it is that some of the finest of the Teresian 
poems are without accredited authorship, and others have been 
ascribed to definite hands without real proofs; among them is 
the sonnet, “To Christ Crucified,” which is pure Teresian 
prayer, as well as poetry; it has been attributed, without war- 
rant, to St. Ignatius Loyola, St. Francis Xavier, to Pedro de’ 
los Reyes and St. Teresa herself. Many translators have 
vainly endeavored to render it in English; the easy, natural 
version of one of our own Western poets may take its place 
among the best we know: 


I do not love You, Lord, because of heaven— 
The eternity of joy within Your gift; 

Still less through fear of hell should I have left 
One sinful pleasure that the earth has given. 

It is for You, for You, the Crucified, 

The Word made Flesh and human in its pain, 
The tortured body, the wounds, the bloody stain, 
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The life You lived, the shameful death You died. 
Because You had loved me, You drew me near You. 
Were there no heaven I should love You still, 

And if there were no hell, I still should fear You. 
You owe me nothing, that in love I bow! 

And though in me my every hope You kill, 

I shall love You always as I love You now!? 


In the same category are to be found the “Cancién a Cristo 
Crucificado” of Miguel Sanchez (circa 1609), a devotional, 
didactic hymn, which ends dramatically with the cry: 


Song, let us chant no more, 
For tears succeed 
In place of the sad words we need 
Such sorrows to deplore! 
Song, then thy silence keep— 
For see, the earth, the sea, the heavens weep! 


In the “Estimulo del Divino Amor” (“The Urge of Love 
Divine”), sometimes attributed to Fray Luis de Leén, we have 
another of these prayerful Teresian poems. The “Estimulo” 
is rather theological in its qualities, as may be seen in the few 
lines we have translated: 


And if thou canst raise thine eyes 
To that other primal sphere 
Formal of creation here, 

Oh, what glories shall surprise! 
Other beauty shall appear 

In proportions new surrounded, 
Everything in service bounded 
By the Godhead shining clear. 
There within His deathless mind 
All of being shalt behold 

In perfection final stoled, 
Infinite in count and kind. 


There is a long list of Teresa’s brethren whom we can 
only indicate by name: Ambrosio Montesino, Juan Lopez de 
Ubeda, Archangel de Alarcon, Alonso de Bonilla, El Divino 
Ledesma and Pedro de Padilla. There is “the King of 

2 Translation by Muna Lee. 
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Preachers and the Preacher of Kings,” Philip III. and Philip 
IV., Fray Hortensio Paravicino (1580-1636), author of the 
forceful sonnet on “The Divine Passion,” with its lines: 


Pierced are Thy feet, O Lord, pierced are Thy hands; 
Thy head a shaggy grove of bitter thorn; 
Thou hangest on the shameful tree of scorn; 
Thy woe my feeble sense half understands. 


There are also the Jesuit poets, Baltasar Gracia (1601- 
1658) and Maldon de Chaide, whose lovely, although somewhat 
rhetorical, prose work, the “Conversidn de la Magdalena,” 
contains stanzas like the following: 


Encircling Thee, Thy holy brides 

With loveliest of garlands crowned 

In rose and jasmine’s glowing prides, 

Amid the measured chanting’s sound, 

O Gentle Shepherd, on Thy way are bound. 

And when at midday by the streams 

Thou seekest Thy siesta fair 

Where cooling waters purl and gleam, 
Impatient of the love they bear 

They linger round the fountains in their care. 
Thou journeyest with them where they throng 
In saintly radiance agleam, 

A sun the blinded stars among; 

And higher as the mountains teem 

Thou lightst the peaks with Thine eternal beam. 


There was also José de Valdivielso (1560-1638), author of 
a famous “Romancero Espiritual,” and Lope de Vega (1562- 
1635) who, in his purer moments, produced some devotional 
poetry of a very superior order and, in later times, the in- 
spired Jesuit poet of Colombia, South America, Juan Manuel 
Garcia Tejada (1774-1845), whose sonnet, “To Jesus on the 
Cross,” is in the finest Teresian style: 


To you, I hurrying come, O sacred arms 
That stretch so wide upon the lifted Cross, 
As though to cherish me for all my loss, 
Nailed all too fast to cause my guilt alarms! 
To you, O eyes divine eclipsed in night 
So filled with tears and blood you can but gaze 
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Confused in pardon on my sinful ways 
And yet to shame me have so little sight! 
To you, poor feet so nailed you cannot spurn; 
To you, bowed head that whispers low my name; 
To you, O blood outpoured my grace to earn; 
To you, O piercéd breast where mine would turn; 
To you, O priceless nails, whose bonds I claim 
In rigid union with Him sweet and stern!* 


In closing our Teresian review, we must, at least, mention 
the name of the mystical Gabriel Garcia y Tassara (1817- 
1875), author of the “Meditacién Religiosa;” and that of a 
modern Teresian spirit, the Catalan, Jacinto Verdagner (1845- 
1902), whose “Idilios y Cantos Misticos” have been called a 
precious collection by no less an authority than Menendez y 
Pelayo. No doubt, there are other followers in the Teresian 
furrows, for the literature of devotion in Spanish is very 
fertile. But having noticed principal figures, we leave the 
living poets to their future biographers. 

3 Translation by Thomas Walsh. 





SORROW’S HOUSE. 
BY ELEANORE MYERS JEWETT. 


I wit build my sorrow a house 
With friendly gables and eaves, 
A soft, gray, shingled, homey house, 

Grown over with ivy leaves; 


A door with a welcoming look, 
Windows curtained and gay, 

A house that smiles at the folk who pass 
In a warm, contented way. 


It will look like a happy house 

Where love and laughter have been, 
And only God and I will know 

The emptiness within. 





CATHOLIC SOCIAL WORK IN CHILE. 
BY LUIS R. RAMIREZ. 


SAITHOUT exaggeration it may be said that no 

other republic in South America has so strong 

a Catholic organization as Chile. Racially and 

by national development the Chileans are a 

proud people and are distinct from the other 

peoples of South America. The original Spanish stock came 

from the Basque or Celtic provinces of Spain which are dis- 

tinguished by the distinct purity of their faith; and the only 

Indian race intermingled or associated with this stock is the 

Araucanian, the indomitable race that resisted every Spanish 
attempt at assimilation. 

The physical configuration of the country has had a 
strong influence in developing the national character. Only 
about one hundred miles in average width, this country 
stretches for more than two thousand miles between the high 
peaks of the Andes and the rough-hewn coast of the Pacific. 
In this splendid isolation the Chilean pioneer built up a civili- 
zation quite distinct from that of the rest of South America, 
and developed a Catholic culture which today finds its high 
centre in the Catholic University of Santiago, founded many 
years ago by the great Archbishop of Santiago, Don Mariano 
Casanova, and his friends, Joachim Larrain, Cifuentes, Jara 
and others. This institution, which now numbers more than 
one thousand students in its various departments, is one of 
the most thorough universities of South America, and is noted 
besides for its splendid results in caring for the spiritual wel- 
fare of its students. 

The effective organization of the Catholics began under 
the leadership of the late Archbishop, Gonzalez Eyzaguirre. 
Realizing the need for an effective distribution of forces, he 
called together dependable leaders and organized a group of 
societies to cover different phases of Catholic activities. To 
this first movement belong La Sociedad Periodistica de Chile 
(the Catholic Press Association); La Union Nacional (The 
National Union), for both men and women; La Liga de Damas 


ay 
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Catolicas (the League of Catholic Women); La Federacién de 
Estudiantes (the Catholic Students’ Federation); the Work- 
ingmen’s Society of St. Joseph and the Syndicates. 

La Liga de Damas Catolicas follows in many respects the 
organization perfected in Uruguay,’ and is one of the most 
interesting societies in Chile. It has a strong organization 
for women’s relief, and has collected a good library to 
counteract the evil influence of the socialistic literature which 
circulates freely among the working people. Socialistic prop- 
aganda is also offset by lectures and conferences on Morals 
and Apologetics organized in different sections of the city. 

La Union Nacional works along the lines laid down by the 
Popular Union in Italy and in Germany. It functions through 
local parish committees headed by the pastors, and its special 
work is to stay the ravages of Socialism among the lower 
class. This organization has shown special zeal in the dis- 
tricts like Iquique, Concepcién, Santiago and Valparaiso, 
where Socialism has a strong hold. This struggle has de- 
veloped striking qualities of leadership in the bishops of 
Iquique and Concepcién. The former, Bishop Caro, has 
made a special study of social questions, and in his long 
travels through Europe and Canada has studied practical ap- 
plications of Pope Leo XIII.’s Encyclical, Rerum Novarum. 
He has brought intelligence and holiness to his work, and his 
letters and pamphlets on social questions have spread his in- 
fluence far beyond his own diocese. He and Bishop Fuen- 
zalida of Concepcion have had remarkable success in their 
organizations during the last five years. 

The Catholic Congress convoked by Archbishop Gonzalez 
Eyzaguirre, in 1910, gave a new impetus to Catholic social or- 
ganizations. Perhaps the most important of these is the 
Centro Cristiano (Christian Association), which conducts 
schools, particularly commercial colleges, for both boys and 
girls, in many parts of the Republic. The Federation of Cath- 
olic Students has shown great zeal in the organization of night 
schools for workingmen. The medical students support the 
workingmen’s hospital. The association now numbers about 
six thousand members. 

La Sociedad Periodistica has purchased and supports 
Catholic papers in the principal cities, such as Santiago, Val- 

1 See Tue Carnotic Wortp, May, 1921, p. 217. 
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paraiso, Concepcién, Valdivia. El Diario Illustrado, of San- 
tiago, and La Unién, of Valparaiso, are splendid newspapers, 
with cable news and correspondence from all over the world 
in their daily editions of twenty or more pages. 

La Buena Prensa (Good Press) supplements the work of 
the Sociedad Periodistica by issuing thousands of pamphlets 
against Socialism. The chaplains of this society preach in 
different churches on the Sundays throughout the year, and 
collections are taken up for the support of this work. La 
Buena Prensa publishes a Catholic Almanac every year, with 
a circulation of six thousand copies. 

Without doubt, one of the most remarkable associations 
is that of the Damas Catequistas (Lady Catechists). This 
society was founded in Spain, and Pope Pius X., in granting 
it his Apostolic benediction, hailed it as the salvation of the 
day against the indifferentism of the Feminist movement in 
Latin countries. Through it women would become the apos- 
tles of Our Lord among people corrupted by radical theories 
against the Church, the Government and Catholic institutions. 

The proverbial charity of the Catholic society women of 
Chile explains the success of this movement. The work 
started among the poor, where centres were established for 
conferences, which were directed particularly against Social- 
ism and Communism. Several thousand people have at- 
tended these lectures, which have been very fruitful in con- 
versions from radicalism. The four centres established in 
Santiago hold meetings for both men and women, look after 
the families of the poor, provide for the Catholic marriage of 
poor persons, and lose no chance to spread the Kingdom of , 
Christ upon earth. 

I speak from experience in testifying to the good work 
done by these noble women. They have reached people 
whose only knowledge of the Church was gleaned from writ- 
ings dictated by malice and bigotry, and by their Christian 
charity have won over those who could not be reached in any 
other way. They have gone into places where a priest could 
not go and have dispelled ignorance, bigotry and suspicion. 

The moving spirit in this institution is Sefiorita Argiielles. 
Prominently associated with her are some of the most prom- 
inent society women of Santiago, among them the Sejioritas 
Errazuriz and Hunneus, and the distinguished authoress, 
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Sefiora Prat Bello. These women have. shown striking orig- 
inality in their methods, and have never hesitated to go 
wherever they have felt there was need for their services. 
During the most recent visit of the Prince of Bourbon, the 
cousin of King Alfonso, the Damas Catequistas arranged an 
original sort of reception. They gathered into the magnificent 
opera house three thousand workingmen and a delegation of 
the aristocracy, and honored this representative of the most 
democratic of the Catholic kings with a programme marked 
by simplicity and elegance. 

The chief sources from which recruits are drawn for Cath- 
olic social work in Chile are the Catholic educational institu- 
tions. Besides the University and the Seminary in Santiago, 
there are excellent colleges conducted by the Jesuits, the 
“French Fathers” (the Congregation of the Sacred Hearts of 
Jesus and Mary), the Fathers of the Divine Word, the Merce- 
darians and others, and numerous elementary schools for the 
people of the middle class. Among institutions of this latter 
class, special mention should be made of the Patronatos, or 
community centres. 

The Catholic community centre has reached an important 
stage of development in Chile. A description of one of these 
institutions will suffice to give an idea of the scope of the 
work. The institution chosen is the Patronato de Santa Filo- 
mena, located at the foot of San Cristobal, the magnificent 
mountain which rises above the city of Santiago.*? The 
Patronato de Santa Filomena consists of numerous buildings, 
a chapel, a theatre, a playroom, an athletic field and a labor- 
atory for the students of electricity. It contains a grade school 
and a secondary vocational school with courses in Commerce 
and Electricity. There are more than five hundred boys in 
the various classes. On Sundays, the students and their 
families attend Mass in the community chapel, and there are 
always a great number of Communions at these Masses. 

The present chaplain, Don Carlos Casanueva,' is the life 
of the centre. Although he is Rector of the Catholic University 

2 The Cerro de San Cristobal has, in recent years, been crowned by a majestic 
statue of the Blessed Virgin, modeled after the one in the Piazza di Spagna in Rome. 
This statue is visible from all parts of the city, and at night the illuminated crown 
seems to send a ray of benediction over all the surrounding country. 

8 It might be added in passing that this distinguished priest is a grandson of 
Don Andrés Bello, who is looked upon by many as the greatest literary genius which 


South America has as yet produced. 
vou. cxv. 3 
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and one of the most important ecclesiastical figures of the Re- 
public, he makes it a point to visit the centre every day, and 
directs personally, with the assistance of a confraternity com- 
posed of university students, all the activities of the com- 
munity centre. 

The Mass is followed by the meetings of the St. Vincent 
de Paul Conference and the Society of St. John of God, which 
looks after the sick. The playrooms and the athletic field are 
always crowded on Sundays, and it is a very hopeful sign in 
aristocratic Chile to see the university students and the priests 
playing football or billiards with the sons of workingmen. 
The children come in for their share of attention in the after- 
noon. About six hundred of them are instructed in Catechism 
every Sunday, and this instruction is followed by a moving 
picture show. The films for these entertainments are selected 
with great care by the Catholic Federation. 

In recent years, the Patronatos have developed their social 
activities considerably along the lines of mutual benefit so- 
cieties and workingmen’s syndicates. The organization of 
this work has proceeded on the belief that some sort of com- 
munity life for young men is the best safeguard for moral . 
principles and Christian life. 

Each of the Patronatos conducts a weekly publication. 
The best of these reviews is one in charge of Father Correa, 
S.J., who, within the past year, has organized a very important 
association of young men of the middle class. The Centro 
Cristiano, with a view of encouraging the athletic develop- 
ment of these young men, has given them a splendid stadium 
at Nunoa at the foot of the Andes, with ample fields for foot- 
ball, tennis, polo and other games. The Archbishop of San- 
tiago officiated at the inauguration of this stadium last year. 
The athletic feature of this event was an international track 
and field meet participated in by representatives of Argentina, 
Uruguay and Chile. 

The spiritual effects of the education given in these colleges 
are most noticeable in the month of the Blessed Virgin, which, 
in South America, is solemnized in November, the most beau- 
tiful of the spring months in the Southern Hemisphere. Devo- 
tion to the Blessed Virgin is proverbial in Chile, and the hun- 
dreds of daily Communions during this month are a beautiful 
testimony that this devotion has not lagged in modern times. 
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The Patronato de Santa Filomena is located in the midst 
of the Poblacién Ledén XIII. This unique institution was 
founded more than forty years ago by a stalwart Catholic, Don 
Melchor Concha y Toro. The Poblacién Leén XIII. is a prac- 
tical housing plan, which has had wonderful results. Its 
founder purchased a large tract of land in one district of the 
city, and began there the construction of model houses with 
from four to seven rooms each, which were rented to working- 
men at moderate rates. 

Candidates for admission into the Poblacién must be 
Catholics approved by the governing board, and residents can 
be dismissed for unsatisfactory conduct. At the end of a 
term of years, the tenant becomes the owner of the house he 
has rented, and the rent he has paid in is used for keeping up 
the property and constructing new houses. The community 
is largely independent of the rest of the city in that it has its 
own shops, dispensary, printing office, clubrooms and athletic 
field. It also has a church of its own, the chaplain of which is 
at present Don Samuel Diaz Ossa, a young and brilliant Pro- 
fessor of Sociology at the Catholic University. This institu- 
tion has gained magnificently since its first organization, and 
the district now has a population of more than three thousand. 
It is a model community, where vice is unknown and the 
reigning spirit is that of a large, happy family. 

It is interesting to note that the Catholic Congress of 
Brussels, several years ago, awarded to Chile the prize for the 
model law for a workingmen’s housing plan. Another bill for 
a model social organization is now before the Chilean Con- 
gress. It provides for the organization of labor syndicates, 
and its author is the leader of Catholic social work in Chile, 
Don Juan Enrique Concha Subercaseaux, a son of the founder 
of the Poblacién Leén XIII. Senator Concha was formerly 
Professor of Political Economy at the Catholic University of 
Santiago, and to his profound knowledge of Sociology he has 
added a broad experience in dealing with labor questions. 
He is frequently called upon to settle labor disputes, and his 
decisions have the respect of both labor and capital. His posi- 
tion as one of the largest landed proprietors of Chile, places 
him in the capitalistic class, while his broad sympathy for 
labor, manifested on countless occasions, inspires the work- 
ingmen with a confidence that they feel towards no other po- 
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litical leader in Chile. His present bill is very broad in its 
scope and is based, like the other Catholic social works in 
Chile, on the Encyclical, Rerum Novarum. It lays the basis 
of justice for relations between employer and employee, and 
covers such important matters as the basic wage and the 
labor of women and children. 

In connection with Senator Concha, mention should be 
made of another beautiful charity in the city of Santiago 
founded by his mother, Dofa Emiliana Subercaseaux, one of 
the most esteemed members of the Chilean aristocracy. Some 
twenty-seven years ago, Mrs. Subercaseaux had her attention 
attracted by a newspaper item disclosing a sad story of neg- 
lect, which appeared in the police courts. The story was of 
four children who were forced into the street by their parents 
to beg and steal. Dofia Emiliana sought a practical remedy 
for this condition. She appealed to the court, and received 
the custody of the children, whom she placed in the care of the 
Sisters of Providence at their orphanage in Santiago until 
provision could be made for a separate institution. Before 
long, a separate house was secured and plans were made for 
the construction of a building large enough to care for all chil- 
dren of this class. The institution was endowed by Mrs. 
Subercaseaux and, in time, an annual grant secured from the 
State to aid in the support of the institution. It has grown 
to such an extent that it now occupies three city blocks in 
Santiago, and last year it cared for eight hundred and thirty- 
four children. Both boys and girls are trained in separate 
departments, and are taught useful arts that will enable them 
to make a decent livelihood as soon as they leave the institu- 
tion. This beautiful charity has attracted international atten- 
tion. One of the benefactors is Mr. George Duval of New 
York. Don Jorge, as he is called by his friends in Chile, 
has built a beautiful shrine to our Lady of Lourdes in the 
gardens of the home. 

No account of Catholicism in Chile would be complete 
without reference to a striking incident, which featured a 
recent session of the Chamber of Deputies. The proposal 
was made to suppress the Catholic oath of office, which forms 
a part of the inauguration of new deputies, and an atheist 
deputy made this the occasion for a violent and blasphemous 
discourse. Sefior Gumucio, a Catholic deputy, rose in the 
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name of his Catholic colleagues, and in a beautiful and Chris- 
tian reply made a solemn profession of faith and love of God, 
which caused a profound impression in the assembly. At the 
conclusion of his speech, even liberal deputies arose to con- 
gratulate him and to protest against the outrage committed by 
their colleague. The result was that, by a round vote of dis- 
approval, they rejected the proposed suppression of the oath. 

The Catholic deputies, who at present number twenty- 
six, have always distinguished themselves by their support of 
measures for the relief and betterment of the laboring class, 
and the force of this will not be lost upon the people. At 
present, there is a strong anti-Catholic movement in Chile, 
headed by President Allessandri, who was elected last year by 
a small majority, on a platform which promised socialistic 
measures for the relief of the poor. There is no prospect that 
any of these radical measures will become effective, and there 
is every hope that, with the failure of these schemes, there will 
come a strong reaction in favor of the Church. 





BEHOLD YOUR KING! 


BY EMILY HICKEY. 


BEHOLD your King! 
Oh, sorrow of this thing! 
His face from shame and spitting He doth not hide; 
Suffers His eyes to be blinded, His hands to be tied; 
On His shoulders the slavedom’s loathly gallows will let them lay, 
Will carry it, fall with it, rise again, fall again, on through the 
Sorrowful Way. 


Behold your King! 
Oh, the uncomely thing! 
Oh, the most blessed thing, 
Thus to behold our King. 
To look on One 
On Whose back the plowers have plowed those furrows of theirs; 
Who standeth in silence wrapt, nor answereth 
By the word of immortal life to the question of mortal death. 
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Purple, in sooth, He wears, 
And that is a crown He bears; 
And what is the purple but cloak that a soldier has worn? 
And what is the crown but spikes of the platted thorn? 
And what is the sceptre, indeed, 
But areed? | 
Robed and crowned and sceptred, where His throne? 
Even the cross of the wicked to hang upon. 


Behold your King! 
Oh, wondrous joyful thing! 
Here in His immortality, 
No more to die. 
Our King of might, 
Our King of love, 
In garments dight 
By glory wove. 
Our King with hands that show 
Marks jewel-bright where the dark nails did go; 
Whose glorious feet are doubly glorified 
By the red gems that were love’s wounds; whose side 


Displays the ruby of great price, where flowed 
Water and blood. 


We who beheld our King 
In shame and anguishing 
Look on Him now, 
As the black thorns that pierced His brow 
We know for rays of light, 
Quenchless and infinite. 
See Him ascend, 
Our King, our God, our Friend, 
Up to the supreme heights where love has part, 
Who knew the very core of suffering’s heart. 


And see Him, as we kneel before Him thus, 
Stoop from His glory to abide with us. 





THE ARCHIEPISCOPAL PALLIUM. 


BY D. B. ZEMA, S.J. 


== AST December the Rt. Rev. Bishop Caruana, the 
newly consecrated Ordinary of Porto Rico, ar- 


neying from the Eternal City, he brought from 
=== the Throne of the Fisherman a garment of lamb’s 
wool which, ever since it was blessed on the Vigil of SS. Peter 
and Paul, had lain on the Tomb of the Prince of the Apostles. 
To the eye, the garment is severely humble: only a narrow 
band of cloth encircling the shoulders, with weighted lappets 
in front and in back; its sole ornamentation are braided 
crosses, six in number, that stud the four points of the circle 
and the end of the pendants. But to the mind, it is an august 
robe—a robe betokening the love of the Shepherd and the full- 
ness of his power; while to the flock of the Metropolitan See 
of Baltimore, it is a royal warrant that their new Pastor, Arch- 
bishop Curley, holds divine commission from the Vicar of 
Christ—the Keeper of the Gates. 

In view of the investiture of Archbishop Curley with the 
sacred garment, an inquiry into the history and meaning of 
the Metropolitan’s Pallium seems eminently opportune. It is 
pertinent to note at the very outset, that we are not busied 
with a mere ornament, properly belonging to Christian esthet- 
ics, nor with a matter of minor rubrics, but with a symbol of 
high dogmatic import recommended io observance by the 
laws of Councils and Popes, and honored by the usage of ages 
and magnificence of ritual. The Archiepiscopal Pallium has 
yet another claim to our interest, namely, its apologetic bear- 
ing, if we are able, as we are confident that we shall be, to 
trace its history in a line running visible and unbroken 
through the centuries straight to the person of St. Peter 
himself. 

It is the will of an all-provident Maker that, during our 
mortal existence, mind should speak in terms of matter and 
the invisible in terms of the visible. Thus, in obedience to 
His own law, Jehovah spoke in types to the people of the Old 
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Dispensation, and Christ in parables to those of the New. 
The Church, in the furtherance of the Kingdom, has ever, with 
true instinct, abided by the same law, teaching the Gospel 
to every creature both by word and by symbol. Catholic 
symbolism is as varied as it is beautiful and as significant as 
it is sublime. In the hierarchy of sacred emblems, the Pal- 
lium fills a place of unsurpassed honor, typifying nothing less 
than the dogma of the plenitude of Apostolic Power. It is the 
equivalent symbol of that Rock which gives the Church of 
Christ her strength, her poise and her perpetual youth. This 
meaning of the Pallium runs in a solemn undercurrent, 
through the whole range of historical allusion, through ritual 
and decretals of Popes and Councils, back into ages forgotten. 

What the sarcophagi of the catacombs declare in sculp- 
tured figure, what the voice of tradition carries down from 
generation to generation by instruction and practice, what the 
Great Gregory, with such instancy, repeats in his charges to 
bishops, what the Eighth Ecumenical Council decreed in 
A. D. 870, Innocent III. in 1202 and Benedict XIV. in 1748, is 
brought to a sharp focus in the liturgy of the Roman Pon- 
tifical and in five trenchant canons of the Modern Code. 

It would be going far beyond the limits of this article 
to review, even in broad outline, the Church’s legislation of 
the past fifteen hundred years, bearing upon the use of the 
Pallium. From A. D. 400 onward, the Pallium has such a 
clearly defined and amply documented history that, in con- 
trast to the shreds of evidence surviving for the earlier 
periods, there is more danger of drowning than of drought. 
We shall, then, do no more than briefly pause at the mile- 
stones of canonical legislation and, overleaping long periods, 
come directly to a consideration of the five canons of recent 
enactment. 

As far as we can gather from records at hand, the Pallium, 
as emblematic of fullness of authority, was at first the ex- 
clusive prerogative of the Popes. Yet we also find that very 
early the Sovereign Pontiffs granted the use of it to the higher 
ranks of the Hierarchy, both in the East and the West. We 
have it on record that Pope Marcus conceded the Pallium 
to the Bishop of Ostia as early as the year A. D. 336, and Pope 
Symmachus to the Bishop of Arles in the year A. D. 500. In 
A. D. 601 Gregory the Great sent the Pallium to St. Augustine 
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of Canterbury and to the Archbishop of York,’ and, at various 
times during his pontificate, to many others;* nor does he fail 
to impress upon them in every instance that by the Pallium 
they are made the Vicars of the Apostolic Office. Thus we see 
that in the course of time the Pallium received an extension 
of meaning as well as of use: in the person of the Supreme 
Pontiff it signified plenitude of jurisdiction; but in other re- 
cipients of it, only participated and limited power. 

Both the ancient and the modern law on the subject of 
the Pallium agree in requiring that within three months of 
his consecration, or of his canonical promotion, if he be 
already a bishop, the Metropolitan-elect must either in person 
or by proxy petition the Pallium from the Roman Pontiff. 
In our own days this is done at an opportune session of the 
Consistory. Thus, in the present instance, it was at the sitting 
of November 21st last that the Rt. Rev. Mgr. Charles A. O’Hern, 
D.D., Rector of the American College, acting in the name of 
Archbishop Curley, postulated for him the sacred vesture, 
“instanter . . . instantius . . . instantissime,” in the form of 
the Ritual. This is the provision of Canon 275 of the New 
Code. The same matter was couched in more energetic lan- 
guage in the first Canon of the Council of Ravenna, held in 
A. D. 871. It ordained that on failure to ask the Pallium from 
Rome within three months of his consecration, the negligent 
Metropolitan should be shorn of his dignity and forbidden the 
exercise of his office. Not long afterwards,’ Pope John VIII. 
addressed two vigorous letters‘ to Rostaing, his Vicar at 
Arles, reminding him how gravely irregular and audacious 
was the action of some of the bishops of Gaul, who set author- 
ity so far at naught as to consecrate other bishops without 
having themselves first received the Pallium from Rome. 

All the force of this ancient ruling is compressed in 
Canon 276. This Canon decrees that apart from special indult, 
all acts of Metropolitan jurisdiction and also of Episcopal 
Orders, which an archbishop performs wearing the Pallium, 
must be considered illicit before investiture with the juridical 
symbol. 

We may here. observe that pending the reception of the 


1 Bede, Hist. Eccles. i. 29: Migne, Patrologia Latine, 95: 69. 
2 Epistles of St. Gregory: Migne, Patrologie Latine, 77. 8A. D. 878. 
4 Epist. 123, 124: Migne, Patrologie Latina, 126: 775, et seq. 
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Pallium, the ordinance of Canon 276 withholds from an arch- 
bishop-elect the exercise of certain acts of Episcopal Orders, 
such as the ordination of priests, the consecration of bishops, 
the dedication of churches, the consecration of altars and of 
the holy chrism.' While a simple bishop may perform these 
functions without a Pallium, an archbishop cannot do so 
except with the sacred insignia. Yet we should also point out, 
on the one hand, that in case of urgent need the prelate-elect 
may request another bishop to do duty in his own stead, while 
he himself, on the other hand, can do episcopal ministrations 
outside the limits of his own Province, like any bishop. 

It is the Pope’s special prerogative to wear the Pallium 
at all times and at all places. As regards other prelates, how- 
ever, Canon 277 restricts the use of it both in time and in 
place. Hence, they may never wear the Pallium except (1) 
inside the sacred edifice and within the territory of their 
Province; and (2) then only during the solemn celebration 
of Mass on some thirty feast days specified in the Pontifical, 
and in the performance of functions connected with the Holy 
Sacrifice. When, very late in the sixth century, Pope Gregory 
the Great heard that the Archbishop of Ravenna had contra- 
vened the matter of this Canon by wearing the Pallium outside 
of the holy place, that vigilant Pontiff addressed to him a 
lashing rebuke,* such as can leave no doubt how much weight 
was placed on Canonical discipline, and how severely infrac- 
tions were frowned upon. 

In remoter times, when the Metropolis or Mother See was 
the centre of more distinct ecclesiastical units, the power of 
Metropolitans had wider range than it has now. In the course 
of changing times, however, the government of the Church has 
operated centrewards, and the Roman Primates have recalled 
to themselves much of the authority which, in a more dis- 
jointed world, they had deposited with Apostolic Vicars in 
far-off regions. The present juridical status of the Metro- 
politan is defined in Canons 272, 273 and 274 of the New Code. 

In addition to the powers that belong to him as a simple 
bishop, Canon 274 condenses in eight sections the powers that 
are his precisely as a Metropolitan. It will serve our purpose 
sufficiently well merely to sum these up in few words. As 


5 Pontificale Romanum. 
6 Epist., lib. V., 15: Migne, Patrologie Latinw, 77: 735. 
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far as Canon 274 applies to the United States, it is incumbent 
on the Metropolitan (1) to keep watch over the purity of Faith 
and the integrity of morals throughout the Province, to supply 
deficiencies and report abuses; (2) to hear appeals from suf- 
fragan courts, and (3) to make the Canonical Visitation of the 
dioceses for reasons which must first receive the approval of 
the Holy See. The powers which a Metropolitan may exercise 
during the Canonical Visitation of a suffragan diocese are very 
ample. Besides the right to preach and to hear confessions, 
he may absolve from cases reserved to the bishop of the dio- 
cese; he may inquire into the life and conduct of the clergy; 
denounce to the bishop for punishment those of notorious 
name, and bring to ecclesiastical justice, even with censure, 
anyone guilty of injury against himself or his subjects. But, 
as we recall, he can exercise none of these powers before he 
has received the Pallium. 

Nothing stands out in bolder relief from Canons 278 and 
279 than the personal character of the Pallium; while nothing 
is more salient in the liturgy that surrounds it than its sacred- 
ness. The injunction that it may neither be lent, nor bor- 
rowed nor transferred; that at death it must be buried with 
the defunct, and that, if the sepulture of the body is impos- 
sible, it must be interred alone or burnt, make it emphatically 
clear how closely the mantle of authority clings to the person 
of the pastor. So much is this the case, that in the event of 
a Metropolitan’s transfer to another See, he is obliged to peti- 
tion another Pallium, which again must also be buried with 
him at his death. 

From time immemorial, the Pallium has been associated 
with the body of St. Peter. In the sacred liturgy, it is de- 
scribed as “pallium de corpore Sancti Petri.” It is still blessed 
on the Vigil of his Martyrdom, and this, in the very crypt 
where lie the remains of the Chief Apostle. After they are 
blessed, the Pallia are put in a silver casket and left as close 
as possible to the sacred ashes until needed for use. Thus 
there is literal truth in the words of the Ritual: “Tradimus 
tibi Pallium de corpore beati Petri sumptum—we confer upon 
thee the Pallium taken from the body of Blessed Peter.” 

The moment we touch the question of the origin of the 
Pallium, we enter on disputed ground. The problem of work- 
ing backwards from tatters of evidence to genuine origins has 
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found solutions too numerous to be all true. Yet, in view of 
the accumulated findings of Christian archeology, we cannot 
but feel that the scrutiny of them has yet been partial at best, 
and that not all of the facts have been laid to contribution in 
this matter. 

We shall begin by courteously dismissing from consider- 
ation four or five opinions on the origin of the Pallium that 
have not yet found a hearing. But the view of de Marca, 
Thomassin* and the Abbé Duchesne,’ writing respectively in 
the seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, has 
found sufficiently wide vogue to claim more deference. 

The most popular exponent of the opinion of this group 
is the Abbé Duchesne. He argues thus from two sets of facts: 
(1) from the striking likeness that exists between the scarf- 
like “lorus” of the consular insignia, on the one hand, and the 
Pallium of bishops on the other, as seen in carvings and mo- 
saics of the fourth and fifth centuries, he infers that the form 
of the Pallium must be an evolution of the imperial “/Jorus.” 
(2) From a number of passages of contemporary documents 
attesting that very frequently the granting of the episcopal 
Pallium depended on the good will of the Emperor, Duchesne 
concludes that the conferring of this emblem in the first in- 
stance must be ascribed to the Emperor Constantine who, on 
his conversion, thus wished to honor the Pope. Hence, it is 
further argued that it was in imitation of this act that the 
Popes, in their turn, adopted the practice of decorating 
bishops with the Pallium. Such is his view, and we have 
omitted no substantial detail. 

It is at once obvious that if this explanation of the matter 
be the true one, it is idle for us to venture very far beyond the 
fourth century in search of the first Pallium. We must come 
to a dead halt at about A. D. 336. But immediately a swarm 
of questions arise which we cannot solve from Duchesne’s 
conclusion. Why did not the Pallium, for instance, like most 
other sacred vestments, retain the name of its prototype or 
parent insignia, the “lorus?” And this the more so in order 
to distinguish it from the other contemporary “pallium” of 
more ancient and common use. Or again, how will a purely 
civil ensign give sufficient reason to the highly spiritual: sig- 


? Ecclesia Disciplina, M., cc. lil., ef seg. (1787.) 
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nificance of a vesture which, from the very time of its alleged 
origin, stood for the plenitude of the Power of the Keys, while 
the more ancient garment, called the “pallium,” was already 
rich in religious and spiritual association? It is only by 
forcing disparate ideas into strained fellowship that the 
“lorus” of the fourth century can be made to underlie such 
allusions of the Liturgy as “de corpore beati Petri sumptum,” 
“representant (pallia) Pastoralis officii plenitudinem, atque 
excellentiam,” “quicumque ea gestaverit intelligat se ovium 
tuarum Pastorem.” 

Apart from these observations, we cannot easily allow 
that the fact of the Emperors having anything to say in the 
granting of the Pallium affords even a probability, and muct- 
less a proof, of the Imperial origin of the sacred embiem. 
The historical context of those times belies such a conclu- 
sion. For are we not but too familiar with the trespassings 
of the Byzantine rulers in matters of dogma, let alone dis- 
cipline? The buffeting which Pope Vigilius received at the 
hands of Justinian, the deposition of the Patriarch Eutyches 
(not the heresiarch) by the same autocrat, and other such acts 
render very feeble the theory that the Pallium, with its wealth 
of mystical and dogmatic meaning was a creation of very 
human emperors. On the other hand, it was not very many 
years after the Edict of Milan (A. D. 313) that the bishops 
were intrusted with civil charges. Justinian’s Codex asso- 
ciated the bishop with the count in the administration of cities 
and provinces. To him, it gave exclusive oversight of morals, 
management of public works and prisons, and in that capacity 
was subject to the Emperor. What more natural, then, that 
before a bishop received a commission (and the Pallium) from 
the Pope to a post in which the civil head had coincident in- 
terest, the latter should ask to ratify the choice? But how 
does this prove that the sacred symbol originated in the 
Emperor? 

But there is more plausibility in Duchesne’s opinion on 
the origin of the Pallium than we have thus far conceded. It 
is quite probable that Pope Sylvester was honored with the 
imperial “lorus” by Constantine, and that other Pontiffs may 
have been similarly decorated, but this cannot have been the 
prototype of the Metropolitan’s Pallium. It is quite admis- 
sible, too, that in order to add distinction to the Pallium of 
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more ancient form, its shape was modified so as to resemble 
the “lorus.” This would have had the special advantage of 
associating in the popular mind, the Head of the State with 
the Head of the Church. 

We now pass on to a more acceptable account of the 
genesis of the Pallium. It is to be anticipated that the farther 
we advance into dim origins, the more scanty and fragmentary 
do tangible records become. None of these have been proof 
against the corroding tooth of time. We know, too, that 
Christianity lived its youth before it thought of committing 
it to written history. Yet for all that, Providence has not 
left us without a compensating endowment. In reason and 
reconstructive imagination, we have instruments which, 
rightly used, can span the broken arches of human record and 
link into flawless continuity the scattered remains of monu- 
mental art, literature and tradition. To this task we now 
turn. 

From time out of mind before Christ blessed this earth 
with His presence, the mantle, or the “pallium,” was always 
a most common article of dress among Greeks, Romans and 
Hebrews. The simplicity of this blanket-shaped garment al- 
lowed of its being put to the greatest variety of uses; and we 
have it from Ovid,’ Pliny,*® Cicero“ and others, that the 
Romans also used it when offering sacrifices and in performing 
other acts of religion. 

The masters of the schools of philosophy honored it, and 
their disciples took pride in adopting the dress as well as the 
thoughts of their masters. More than this, it was by hand- 
ing to another his own mantle that the genius of a School 
designated him his legitimate successor. It is Horace and 
Diogenes Laertes * that tell us how Diogenes, the Cynic, slept 
and died in the pallium of his master, Antisthenes. 

In a disquisition on the mantle, “De Pallio,” Tertullian,” 
whose life straddled the year A. D. 200 by four decades on 
either side, gives us to know that even in Northern Africa, the 
pallium had become a dress distinctive of men pursuing 
serious study. He closes his reflections with this suggestive 
apostrophe to the mantle: “Joy, Mantle, and exult! A better 


9 Met., L., 382, 398. 10 Hist. Nat., XXXIV., chap, xi. 11 Orat, 22. 
12 Lives of Philosophers, Y1., chap. xiii. 
18 De Pailio: Migne, Patrologie Latingw, 2: 1,083. 
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philosophy has now deigned to honor thee, ever since thou 
hast begun to be a Christian’s vesture!” 

But it is in Old Testament history that we first meet the 
spiritual conception of the mantle. From the Third** and the 
Fourth** Books of Kings, representing a time nine centuries 
removed from the birth of Christ, we learn that the mantle 
was then the recognized badge of a prophet of Jehovah. With 
the mantle, prophetic virtue passed from Elias to Eliseus; 
for when the Lord bade Elias to anoint Eliseus prophet in his 
place, the Prophet forthwith cast his mantle upon Eliseus, 
saying: “quod meum erat feci tibi**—for that which was my 
part, I have done to thee.” And when Elias was caught up 
into Heaven, Eliseus took up the mantle, “levavit pallium,” 
and, invested with it, went forth and wrought mighty works. 

Now, it is an elementary fact in the history of the early 
Church that her worship in externals was susceptible to the 
influence of two currents of tradition: Jewish and Pagan; and 
that in each body of tradition the prophet’s mantle, on the 
one hand, and the classic pallium on the other, were both 
regarded with the pious esteem due to an object of lofty sig- 
nificance. And while every fact of Christian history stands 
firm against the assumption that any vital element of Chris- 
tianity was drawn from Paganism, yet it can be readily 
granted that some forms of external worship were taken over 
into Christianity, rebaptized, as it were, and invested with a 
newer and higher meaning. Orpheus painted in the chapels 
of the catacombs,’ as an emblem of Christ, Who, by the sweet 
sounds of the Gospel, was to tame the human passions and 
draw to Himself men of every nation, is an apt illustration 
of this. 

This, and much more, might be said by way of showing 
how well grounded is the antecedent probability that the 
archiepiscopal Pallium may have an origin as ancient as the 
very foundation of the Roman See. 

Now let us turn to more direct evidence. Libertus, Dea- 
con of the Church of Carthage, writing of the Nestorian and. 
Eutychian heresies, touches upon the intrusion of Theodosius 
into the See of Alexandria, in A. D. 535, and says: “It is the 


143 Kings xix. 13, ef seq. 154 Kings ii. 6, 9, 13, ef seq. 

163 Kings xix. 20. 
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custom at Alexandria (consuetudo quidem est Alexandriz) 
for him who succeeds to the dead bishop to keep vigil by the 
body of the departed, to lay the dead man’s right hand upon 
his own head . . . to take the Pallium of St. Mark and to 
place it on his own neck; after which he is held legitimately 
to occupy his place (legitime sedere).” ** 

This testimony of Libertus receives cumulative cogency 
both from the Acts of Peter, the Martyr,”® Bishop of Alexan- 
dria, which, before the year A. D. 311, describe the observance 
of the same ceremony, and again from a letter of Isidore of 
Pelusium (Egypt) written to Cyril of Alexandria early in the 
fifth century. In this letter, Isidore protests his allegiance to 
St. Cyril, saying: “. . . ut potius persuasum habeo, filius tuus 
sum, quippe qui magni illius Marci speciem atque habitum 
preferas,” etc; he acknowledges himself the Patriarch’s de- 
voted son precisely because Cyril represents the image of St. 
Mark’s authority, as shown by the Pallium he wears. 

Nothing is clearer from this triple testimony than that the 
mantle or Pallium of St. Mark was religiously handed on from 
one successor to another in the See of Alexandria according 
to ancient custom. But what was the origin of this custom? 
This interests us much. A letter of Pope St. Leo to Dioscorus, 
newly-appointed Patriarch of the same See, in A. D. 444, en- 
lightens us on this point. St. Leo lucidly declares: “Since the 
Blessed Peter received the Apostolic Primacy from the 
Lord, it is impious (nefas est) to believe that His holy disciple, 
Mark, who was the first that governed the Church of Alex- 
andria, formed decrees by the rules of his own traditions; 
since from the same source of grace, the spirit of the disciple 
and of his master was one; neither could the ordained deliver 
other than that which he received from him who ordained 
him.”* Apart from this, the records of antiquity are unan- 
imous in telling us that the Apostolic Church of Alexandria 
was founded by the Chief of Apostles himself, through St. 
Mark and, consequently, whatever points of sacred discipline 
he there instituted, Mark must have received from Peter. 

Here we pause a moment to observe that before any 
Christian emperor ever assumed the diadem or the “lorus,” 


18 Migne, Patrologia Latine, 68: 964, chap. xx. 
19Migne, Patrologie Grace, 18: 450, et seq. 20 Ibid., 78: 391 (Epist. 370). 
21 Migne, Patrologie Latina, 54; 624. (Epist. ix.) 
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very reliable testimony assures us that the Pallium was passed 
on from Patriarch to Patriarch in the See of Alexandria, and 
yet more than this, that the Alexandrian Church received its 
first traditions and discipline from the Apostle Peter. 

At this point of our inquiry another ancient witness strikes 
at the heart of the matter and welds for us the last link. 
In a sermon on the Epiphany, whose authorship is in some 
dispute, some attributing it to Eusebius of Cesarea, but whose 
authenticity in other respects there is no reason to doubt, we 
read: “Nihil antiquius veste illa sacerdotali archipresulis ... 
nostri . . . qua in signum plenissime potestatis primus Linus 
amictus est, cui et typum dedit et nomen, ut a veteribus acce- 
pimus scriptoribus, quam appellavit et pallium.”* This 
document should be placed in time, before the year A. D. 340. 
Taken with the rest of the evidence, it carries convincing force. 
Even directly, it says much, but it implies vastly more than it 
expresses. For, surely, it has not escaped us that the wit- 
nesses thus far brought forward do not speak alone: The 
phrases, “consuetudo quidem est Alexandriz” of Liberatus, 
the “nihil antiquius” and “ut a veteribus accepimus scrip- 
toribus” of the Epiphany Sermon, the “qui magni illius Marci 
habitum preferas” of Isidore, all tell the story of an ancient 
and unbroken tradition that does not stop short of that first 
solemn incident when the “primus Linus,” the immediate suc- 
cessor of Peter, “amictus est,” was invested with the mantle 
of the Confirmer of his brethren. Now, if two men living 
to the age of four-score may carry a tradition at least one 
hundred and thirty years, and three long lives span a period 
of more than two centuries, why need we look for abundance 
of document where the past was still recent in the memories 
of men? 

The eight hundred and fifty and more letters of Pope 
Gregory the Great, covering, as they do, almost every political, 
religious and social interest of his time, tell us much that we 
are curious to know concerning the character, significance 
and use of the Pallium, but touching the origin of the sacred 
symbol, he never tires of appealing to tradition: whether it 
be to Bishop Virgilius of Arles,” or to St. Leander of Seville, 

22 De Sacri Pallit Origine, Phil. Vespasiani (Rome, 1856). 
28 Epist. LIM: Migne, Patrologie Lating, 77: 782. 
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that he writes; whether it be to King Childebert** or to Queen 
Brunhilda,* it is always back to primitive usage he harks: 
“Juzta antiquum morem,” “antique parere consuetudini,” 
“mazxime quia et prisca consuetudo obtinuit,” etc. 

It is now time to interrogate Archeology on the source 
of the Pallium. The monuments. that bear directly on our 
subject, are the sculptures of four Roman sarcophagi belong- 
ing to the third, fourth or fifth centuries. One of these now 
lies in the Vatican Basilica, beneath the altar of Our Lady of 
the Column, and keeps the ashes of the Leos II., Ill. and IV. 
The remaining three are part of the treasure of the Lateran 
Museum. The sculptured scene common to them all is the 
taking up of the Prophet Elias. But instead of Elias, Christ 
Himself stands in the fiery chariot, and in place of Eliseus it 
is Peter who receives the mantle of the double spirit. 

These sculptures are mute records; yet how honest and 
how eloquent is the story they tell of the primitive truth! 
In the simple, spiritual conception of the infant Church, the 
Spirit of Christ descended upon Peter even as the spirit. of 
Elias passed to Eliseus. The mantle was the symbol of the 
great transfer, and the immemorial assumption of the Pallium 
from the body of. the Blessed Peter, has ever been a visible 
token that that same Spirit shall rest upon the successors of 
Peter, the Rock, until the Gates of Hell shall have shattered 
against it. 

To one who has a sense of the vitality of history and an 
honest curiosity into beginnings, a study of the Pallium will 
make the past present and bring the distant near. The true 
Church stands at the convergence of all lines of consistent 
proof, like a city upon a hill. Some travel to it along the 
highways of evidence, others prefer to follow the slender trail 
of curious research. Perhaps no two seekers of the Truth ever 
approach the City of God by exactly, the same path of rea- 
soning. We trust some wandering soul may pick up the trail 
of the Pallium and follow it to its source.. We are sanguine 
it will lead him to the historic fountain-head—the Keeper o 
the Gates. ; 


28 Epist. L., V., 65: Patrologie Latine, 77: 787. 
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THE LITERARY FORM OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. 
BY CUTHBERT LATTEY, S.J. 


—sHERE is a certain mystery in the relation of mind 
S# and matter, which may be called with many a 
; sacramental relation, provided we do not read a 
y, strictly theological meaning into the term. It is 
=—4) not altogether an unhappy one, for it indicates 
that particular need of human nature which, in actual fact, 
though not by antecedent necessity, the sacraments satisfy, 
and not the sacraments merely, but the whole dispensation of 
the Incarnation. We see a material table, and we are con- 
scious of the immaterial idea of “table” in our minds; but for 
all the big words we use, we understand but little of the pro- 
cess that is the link between them. And not merely does our 
mind represent such an object, but matter in general is full of 
still further esthetic and ethical and intellectual significance 
for mind. The Roman basilica speaks to us of sure faith, the 
Gothic arch of soaring hope, in the Moorish architecture there 
is, surely, a touch of the unclean; in music, likewise, we dis- 
cern the sublime and the meretricious. Matter is symbolic to 
mind, because it is symbolic of mind. Everywhere Almighty 
God expresses Himself in His works, never completely, for 
that is impossible, but with varying degrees of fullness; and 
man also expresses himself through matter, not merely in his 
art, but in all his works, even in his handwriting, his own 
body, his very countenance. We cannot be impersonal in our 
lives, scarcely indeed can we exclude the stamp of our per- 
sonality, even where we would most wish to do so. 

But, in language, we have to reckon not merely with the 
sound, but with the sense; the former is chiefly an affair of 
rhythm, the latter of content, yet there is, in various ways, a 
certain mutual influence, and both are in part responsible for 
the connotation of words or phrases. The party that favors 
compulsory military service will speak of a “citizen army,” 
the opposing party of “conscripts;” it is one of the main tricks 
of the politician to find words of right connotation, wherewith 
to: recommend insensibly his own designs and brand his foe’s 
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proposals. Or, to take a more Biblical illustration, in itself it 
was a small thing for Tyndale to substitute “congregation” 
for “church” in his translation of the New Testament, but by 
implication the whole change from Catholic to Protestant lay 
there. Any dictionary of synonyms, for example, Roget’s 
classic, Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases, furnishes 
valuable illustrations of the difference in connotation of words 
apparently equivalent. 

And language varies much from language. Like much 
else that is human, language may be considered either histor- 
ically or dynamically, that is, with primary reference either to 
the evolution of individual and group as such, or to the forces 
acting upon individual and group, these forces being due, in 
large part, to the nature of man as such. Thus, historically, 
we can trace early and later stages in the development of 
Latin and Hebrew; but meanwhile the student of phonetics 
will remark that, dynamically, the imperfect of the Hebrew 
Niphal and such Latin words as illatum show the same elim- 
ination of the consonant n, a weak sound of its very nature, 
because of the very way in which it is formed by the human 
organ. For us, the historical aspect of human speech is the 
more important. The versatile Greek, with his exquisite 
sense of proportion, evolved a language which, as an instru- 
ment of thought, has never been rivaled. At a bound, he 
seems to attain perfection in every branch of literature. Epic 
and lyric, tragedy and comedy, history and philosophy, geom- 
etry and medicine, all find consummate expression in this 
plastic tongue, to be hallowed above all as the record of the 
New Covenant, and to burst thereafter into fresh glories of 
oratory in a Chrysostom and other great Fathers of the 
Church. 

We cannot understand how steeped in hellenistic culture 
was the Apostle, St. Paul, for all his strict training in the Law, 
until we realize how he strains the resources even of the supple 
Greek idiom in his efforts to record the swift and sensitive 
movement of his thought. Hebrew could never have served 
his purpose, or indeed have trained his mind with such effect; 
this, perhaps, we shall understand better if we compare his 
epistles with the gospels, wherein Greek is, to a large extent, 
a channel for thought expressed in Aramaic and suited 
thereto. Aramaic was the speech of the Jews at the time of 
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Our Lord, and is closely akin to Hebrew. Both, as languages, 
are very defective, having lost many forms that can be traced 
by comparative philology. If we liken Greek to a fair statue 
of exquisite proportion standing forth in the clear light, He- 
brew is rather the stormy heaven, dark and thundery, lit up 
from time to time by a blinding flash, whereby the earth also 
is illumined. 

So much for language as the essential vehicle of thought, 
the form in which it is of necessity conveyed. But of literary 
form in the stricter sense there are many varieties, and several 
of them are to be found in Holy Writ. Almighty God has not 
confined Himself to one stereotyped mode of expression, but 
employs an ample richness of style in conveying to us His 
meaning. In general, it may be said that no literary form 
should be ruled out of Scripture a priori, unless it can be 
shown that it is unworthy of God. On the other hand, because 
a literary form is not ruled out of Scripture a priori, it does 
not follow that it is actually to be found there. Given the 
books of the Old Testament, such as we know them, it may be 
quite evident that some literary form is absent, or, again, 
theological reasons may tell against some interpretation of a 
book which otherwise might prove more or less tempting. 
Thus, although a certain dramatic element may be traced in 
Job and the Canticle of Canticles, and even in the prophet, 
Malachy, still we may say that real drama, as a literary form, 
is absent from Holy Writ. It is, at least, a question whether 
it was bound to be absent, but as to the fact there can be no 
doubt. On the other hand, against the view, so common out- 
side the Church, that the early chapters of Genesis present us 
with a merely legendary account of early human history, we 
have explicit decrees of the Biblical Commission (June 30, 
1909), based upon strong sayings of the Fathers; some im- 
portant extracts will be found in Pesch, De Inspiratione.’ 

As an illustration of the general principle, however, that 
Almighty God is free to use what literary form He chooses, 
apart from forms unworthy of Him, it may be to the point 
to reflect upon the versatile activity of the late Monsignor 
Benson. His best work appears to have been done in the 
sphere of historical fiction, in which, it may be noted, one of 
his books is pseudonymous, that is to say, it is a story told by 

1 Pages 528-538. 
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an imaginary character in the first person, dealing with the 
reign of Charles II. But he also wrote character studies in 
the guise of novels, and further, mystical fiction, sermons, 
mystery plays, apocalypses, an autobiographical work, and 
even rhymes upon the saints for the nursery. It has been 
said, and not without some reason, that through all his writ- 
ings there runs a suppressed, yet passionate, apologetic, a 
purpose, therefore, which we can hardly doubt was in the 
main of God. If, then, as we may well suppose—at all events, 
‘such a hypothesis may serve to bring the possibilities of the 
case home to us—Almighty God wished so to use him, even 
without inspiration, then in like manner we could suppose 
Almighty God to express His mind with a like variety of 
literary form in what He actually does inspire. 

And we must estimate the truth of a production accord- 
ing to its literary form. It is not imputed as a lie to Mon- 
signor Benson that Oddsfish is narrated in the first person; 
we are accustomed to pseudonymous novels, and merely put 
such a feature down to literary form. Where is the truth of 
such a work to be found? Not in the facts as they stand, 
for nobody supposes they are anything but fiction. Yet we 
expect a certain background of historical truth, partly as 
being the very background, and partly as supplying certain 
elements in the story. The picture of the times should be 
correct, and any historical character that is introduced should 
behave in a way in keeping with what is known of that char- 
acter, and so of other features in the story. We must en- 
deavor to penetrate the author’s meaning, to consider what he 
wishes to portray or assert, and then consider whether por- 
trayal or assertion be true. 

So it is with Monsignor Benson’s character sketches, even 
when couched in the form of novels; they embody an attempt 
to set forth a definite type of character or conduct, together 
with the judgment to be passed thereupon. Not, indeed, that 
it is essential that the representation should be truly typical; 
it has often been remarked that Monsignor Benson shows a 
tendency to draw a repulsive picture of the parish priest, but 
this is merely to bring out all the better what is implied in his 
office. The shadows are drawn deep, in order to focus the-at- 
tention upon what really matters. It is there that the reader 
recognizes the lesson which Monsignor Benson is pressing 
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home, a strong assertion that no amount of fiction in the form 
can disguise. 

We might now pass on to consider some literary forms 
in the concrete; but, before doing so, it may be useful to touch 
upon what, in reality, is a species of difficulty rather than of 
literary form, and yet compels a more attentive consideration 
of that latter. Various questions are raised with regard to 
the morality of Holy Writ, which of themselves make for a 
rather larger view as to what Almighty God can, if He so 
please, inspire; and the answer to some of them turns upon 
this question of literary form. At the outset, three general 
principles may be laid down. 

In the first place, the morality of the action in question 
must be carefully investigated. Secondly, it must be noted 
that Almighty God cannot be said to approve of _everything 
which we find narrated or uttered i in Holy Writ. ~ The appro- 
bation must not be taken for granted without solid reason. 
The sacred writers of the Old Testament are not afraid of 
showing us the dark side of the chosen people and their an- 
cestors, for example, the bad conduct of Jacob’s sons in regard 
of Joseph. That such things should be recorded .was the will 
of God, whose human instruments the writers were; but the 
history of the chosen people is not all intended for our imita- 
tion, but rather is summed up in the Parable of the Laborers 
in the Vineyard. Thirdly, we have to remember that in the 
Old Testament the outpouring of grace was less abundant, so 
that Almighty God may be said to have been satisfied with 
less. This seems to be implied in many passages in the New 
Testament, in which mention is made of the truth and grace 
brought by Christ, with evident meaning that there was not 
so much before. Not merely was Divine revelation the ap- 
panage of a single people, but much was unknown to them, or 
only partially understood, no less in matter of morals than in 
matter of faith. The evangelical counsels, for example, were 
scarcely dreamed of, and some of the greatest characters of 
the Old Testament practised polygamy. We must, therefore, 
be prepared to find that much was tolerated by Almighty God, 
even in His chosen ones. 

The Book of Judges is a fruitful source of such difficulties, 
inasmuch as it tells of a period of civil and religious disin- 

2 Matt. xxi., Mark xii., Luke xx. 
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tegration, consequent upon the separation of the tribes to 
occupy their several territories. One example may suffice. 
In the eleventh chapter, we find Jephte vowing that, if he 
return victorious, he will offer in sacrifice whosoever shall 
first come out of his house to meet him. In the event, it is 
his only daughter, and she is sacrificed. The best view to 
take of the matter seems to be that of St. Thomas, following 
St. Jerome; the sacrifice was an impious one.’ But other 
issues are raised by the opening words of the prophet Osee. 
Father Knabenbauer, in his edition of the minor prophets for 
thé Cursus Scripture Sacre, follows what appears to be the 
commoner view among Catholics in what he calls a “famous 
and ancient controversy,” and takes the verses literally, with 
full explanations. Canon van Hoonacker, on the other hand, 
Professor at Louvain, in his work, Les Douze Petits Prophétes,* 
argues at length, both in his commentary on the passage and 
at the end of the third chapter, in favor of a purely allegorical 
or parabolical interpretation, and he appeals, among other 
passages, to Jeremias xxv. 15-26 and Ezechiel iv. to show that 
this interpretation must sometimes be applied even where at 
first sight the prophet would seem to be relating historical 
fact. 

It is not the purpose of this article to resolve such discus- 
sions among Catholics, but rather to indicate the present state 
of the question, as far as it bears upon the matter in hand; 
and it may be enough to say that in so difficult a question it 
would appear unwise to rule either contention out of court. 
It is scarcely necessary to point out, in conclusion, that Holy 
Writ is apt to follow the less squeamish ways of ancient writers 
in its mode of expression; nor, indeed, is it at all clear that 
modern primness in such matters makes for a higher level of 
morality. Such plain speaking must not be confounded, to 
take an obvious example, with the coarse obscenity of a 
Luther, whose pretence to a divine mission can, in very truth, 
be confuted out of his own mouth. The saint of God never 
spoke in that fashion. 

To speak now more in detail of some literary forms. 
Poetry is largely the expression of subjective emotion, which 
as such is not to be attributed directly to the Holy Ghost. 
We may take as instances Psalm xli. (Quemadmodum desid- 

* Summa, I1.-Il. 88. 2. ad. 2. 4Paris: Gabalda. 1908. 
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erat), wherein the Psalmist declares that his tears have been 
his food day and night, and other such things; or Psalm 1. 
(Miserere), wherein sorrow is expressed for sin committed. 
In such cases, it is evident that the Divine Author is testi- 
fying to the subjective condition of His human instrument 
_rather than to His own. And the same is true wherever doubt 
or ignorance is expressed in Holy Writ, as in 1 Corinthians i. 
16: 2 Corinthians xii. 2. But the Biblical Commission has laid 
it down, June 18th (1915), that in this latter case the view may 
not be held that the sacred writer shows a leaning towards 
what is, as a matter of fact, the wrong side, in matters about 
which he is in doubt or ignorant, since otherwise the Holy 
Ghost would be inspiring error. The present writer has ex- 
plained these decrees in the later appendix to the Epistles to 
the Thessalonians, in the Westminster Version of the Sacred 
Scriptures. — 

Another feature especially common in poetry is called the 
sympathy of nature. Thus in Psalm cxiii. (In Exitu Israel), 
we are told that when Israel went forth from Egypt “the 
mountains skipped like rams;” and the Psalmist even turns 
to ask them with emph:sis what ailed them, that they should 
thus be skipping! And, in Acts ii. 20, St. Peter proclaims 
that what has come to pass was prophesied by Joel, whom he 
quotes as saying, among other things, that “the sun shall be 
turned into darkness, and the moon into blood,” although we 
do not gather that these phenomena were actually taking 
place. The significance of an event appears to be put into 
more vivid relief by being interpreted in terms of natural 
phenomena. Pére Lagrange, O.P., in his Messianisme,’ treat- 
ing of the uncanonical Jewish apocalypses, illustrates this 
mode of literary expression by various parallels, some of 
which are not without their humor: “That day was a calam- 
ity: it was a day of misery and oppression, a day of darkness 
and obscurity, a day of mist and fog, a day when the heavens 
and the luminaries thereof were darkened, when they were 
arrayed in sackcloth. The stars went into mourning; the hills 
bowed, all Israel was afraid.” 

“If there be not question here of the Last Judgment,” 
asks Pére Lagrange, “have we not at least an allusion to the 
destruction of Jerusalem? Not at all; this is the funerary 


6Paris: Gabalda. 1909. P. 49. 
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inscription of Rabbi Isaac Alfasi, who died on May 12, 1103, 
and the epitaph is in prose.” 

Allegory is represented in English literature by two 
classic works, Spenser’s Faerie Queen, conceived on a vast 
and intricate plan, which quite baffled the author, and Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. In the Scriptures, it is represented 
by the Canticle of Canticles. “With the Fathers and nearly 
all Cathoiic interpreters w we say that the theme of the Canticle 
is the mystic wedlock of Christ and the Church,” So writes 
Father Cornely in his treatment of the work in the large 
Introductio,* and, of course, goes on to speak of this inter- 
pretation as allegorical,’ warning us at the same time that 
there is much in the Canticle that serves the purpose of poet- 
ical ornament, and that it were “idle, and even full of dangers, 
to look for mysteries in every single sentence, description or 
word.” 

Pseudepigraphy is not of itself, strictly speaking, a form 
of literary composition, but rather a literary adianct, which 
may accompany any form; still, it is convenient to consider 
it apart before coming to Apocalyptic, especially as the most 
probable example of it in Holy Writ is not in point of fact an 
apocalypse. Pseudepigraphy occurs when the text itself of a 
work verbally indicates as authcr one who did not really 
compose it. The work may be written either in the first or 
third person. This literary artifice may be employed with 
deliberate intent to deceive, and is then unworthy of Almighty 
God; but it may also belong to the mere literary form, and, 
of its own nature, not be such as to deceive the reader, at all 
events a reader of some literary experience and sound judg- 
ment. It is a common device today, though indeed there are 
a few writers who find that it lends interest to their story, 
not to let the device be too apparent, and so they cannot 
always be wholly acquitted of a readiness to beguile the 
reader. But of pseudepigraphy, frank and simple, we may 
find an example in Monsignor Benson’s Oddsfish, to which 
we have already alluded. Who would call Monsignor Ben- 
son a liar for couching his excellent story in this literary 
form? No one is taken in, and we should treat such a childish 
accusation with the contempt it deserves. 

We must not be in a hurry, therefore, to deny any com- 

¢ Vol. I1., Part I., p. 191. 7 Page 193. 
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position of this kind to Almighty God; on the contrary, it ap- 
pears to be much more likely that we have such a work in the 
Book of Wisdom. That it is written in the person or character 
of Solomon is beyond reasonable doubt; it is especially clear 
in Wisdom ix. 7, 8, 12: 


Thou hast chosen me to be king of Thy people . . . and 
hast commanded me to build a temple on Thy holy mount, 
and an altar in the city of Thy dwelling place . . . So shall 
my works be acceptable, and I shall govern Thy people 
justly, and shall be worthy of the throne of my father. 


St. Jerome, in his “Preface to the Books of Solomon,” prefixed 
to our Vulgates, roundly asserts that this work is pseudepi- 
graphic, and adds that “the style itself smacks of Greek elo- 
quence,” and that some look upon the Jew, Philo, as the author 
(which, it may be said at once, he certainly is not). In the 
same way, St. Augustine remarks that “the more learned have 
no doubt that the work is not his,” i. e., Solomon’s.* Vigour- 
oux, in fact, in his Manuel Biblique, so widely used in the 
French seminaries, concludes the section on the authorship 
of this book with these words: “Modern scholars universally 
recognize that all attempts to discover the unknown author of 
Wisdom have been fruitless.” He recognizes that “he who 
wrote it has expressed himself by a fiction, as though he were 
the son of David.” Vigouroux himself holds that the work 
was written at Alexandria, probably about 150-130 B. C.° 
Pseudepigraphy is especially common in apocalyptic, of 
which we may find an example in Monsignor Benson’s Lord 
of the World, though this particular style of apocalypse would 
not be on all fours with the old Jewish apocalypses. These 
latter exhibit a clearly defined literary form, more familiar to 
us nowadays from the many editions that have been pub- 
lished. An excellent study of this literary form may be found 
in the first volume of Bibliotheca Apocrypha, by Professor 
Székely of Budapest,’® already well known as the author of a 
good introduction to Holy Scripture.“ I translate two pas- 


8 De Civitate Dei, xvii., 20. 
® Manuel Biblique, ed. 13, vol. ii., pp. 544-547. Paris: Roger et Chernoirz. 1914. 
10 St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. 1913. 


11 Hermenentica biblica generalis secundum principia catholica. St. Louis: B. 
Herder Book Co. 1902. 
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sages, where it would be a pleasure to translate many, in the 
first place, the description of an apocalypse: 

“In the strict sense, it is a didactic poem in the guise 
(formam preseferens) of a revelation; a poem consisting of 
visions (mostly symbolic and represented dramatically), 
which sets forth the secrets of history, of the physical world 
and of things outside the world (heaven and hell). The 
revelation is ascribed to men renowned in the Bible or in 
sacred history, who receive it in the form of visions (some- 
times direct, but often symbolic), and not uncommonly nar- 
rate it in the first person. The revelation or the visions are 
more often given through angels, who are sometimes mistaken 
for God.” * 

The other passage indicates the usual contents of a his- 
torical apocalypse: 

“In a historical apocalypse a part of the visions usually 
describes events prior to the author in the light of the actual 
facts. Then a vision is narrated of contemporary events, 
referring to the time of the author; it is this which betrays the 
date of composition and is, as it were, the key to the work. 
Then follows a vision of events to take place after the author, 
which are only vaguely and obscurely outlined. They are put 
together in the light of the writer’s foresight into the imme- 
diate future and of his expectations, and conclude with the 
Messiah’s coming and kingdom, or in the end of the world 
and the last judgment. Where authors try to foretell the 
future more accurately, they are often at fault. Some his- 
torical apocalypses, however, are purely political, or purely 
eschatological. The chief characters in eschatological apoc- 
alypses are Antichrist and the Messiah; the secondary char- 
acters are Elias and his companion, Gog and Magog, the ten 
tribes about to return,” etc."* 

As regards the pseudonymous character of these works, 
after what has been said above, it may be enough to add that 
Dr. Székely does not think that deception of the readers was 
always intended; it was mere literary form, often understood 
to be such by the first readers, or at least by the literary among 
them.* His exposition has all the greater value because he is 
not concerned directly with the Biblical apocalypses (using 
the term in a neutral sense), but is giving the results of a 

12 Ibid., p. 28. 18 Ibid., p. 24. 14 Ibid., p. 20. 
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careful induction from the uncanonical Jewish apocalypses. 
The question arises, is it possible that a work of this kind 
should have found its way into the canon of Holy Scripture? 
Non-Catholic writers are practically unanimous in holding the 
Book of Daniel to be such a book; and not a few Catholic 
writers do not, to say the least, oppose an unqualified denial 
to the hypothesis. If we take the view in its fully developed 
shape, it runs somewhat as follows. Daniel, it is said, was a 
famous character of ancient days,'* but he had nothing to do 
with the writing of the book before us; the real author wrote 
in the stress of Antiochus’ persecution, about 165 B. C. The 
history up to that point (related in the guise of prophecy) is 
clear and precise: it is there that the interest manifestly cul- 
minates; and what is predicted for the period following is 
vague, and, as some would say, inaccurate. The Book of 
Daniel would thus begin the series of Jewish apocalypses, 
which continues from this time till a century or so after 
Christ. The alternative is, of course, to accept the mentions 
of Daniel in the first person, not as mere literary form, but 
as historical fact, and therefore to date the work from the 
sixth century B. C. } 

Taking the question entirely in the abstract, could a work 
of this sort have found its way into the canon? In the light of 
what has been said above, it does not appear safe to return a 
negative answer to this question, since it does not appear 
necessary to impute formal error or a purpose of deceit to the 
literary form as such. It would further be necessary to ex- 
clude them from every part of the work, so that the writer 
should never swerve from the truth, whether representing 
past, present or future. With regard to the question of the 
Book of Daniel in the concrete, however, this newer exposition 
is a drastic readjustment (if the word be strong enough) of the 
traditional standpoint, too revolutionary to be regarded with 
anything but disfavor. It does not appear to be clearly and 
absolutely opposed to the Catholic faith as such; that is the 
most that can be said for it, and we may leave it at that. 

As an example of Jewish apocalyptic, one may cite the 
Assumption of Moses, which presents itself as a prophecy by 
Moses to Josue, a summary of all that is to befall down to the 
time of the writer (probably A. D. 7-30), when a divine inter- 

15 Witness Ezechiel xiv. 14, 20; xxviii. 3. 
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vention is to be expected shortly. As an example of midrash 
(to use a convenient Jewish term) or historical fiction, the last 
of the literary forms that call urgently for notice, we might 
turn to the Book of Jubilees, called also the Little Genesis, 
written, perhaps, in the second half of the second century, 
B. C. It interweaves the story of Genesis with much that is 
fictitious, and sometimes even fantastic. Monsignor Benson’s 
historical novels, such as By What Authority? or that already 
mentioned, Oddsfish, might be taken as a modern parallel. 
The precise proportion of fiction to history can, and does, 
vary in this literary form, but, in general, the latter may be 
said to supply the background. 

May Scripture contain such a literary form? Once again, 
it would be difficult to exclude it a priori: and, indeed, this 
time we have an answer of the Biblical Commission (June 23, 
1905) to show that the feat should not be attempted. The 
question propounded is: “Whether that view can be admitted 
as a principle of sound exegesis, which holds that the books 
of Sacred Scripture, which are considered historical, either 
throughout or in part, sometimes do not relate history prop- 
erly so-called and objectively true, but merely present the 
appearance of history in order to signify something foreign 
to the strictly literal or historical meaning of the words?” 
And to this the answer given is in the negative, “excepting, 
however, the case, not easily or rashly to be admitted, in 
which, where the sense of the Church is not to the contrary, 
and without prejudice to her right of judgment, it be proved 
by solid arguments that the sacred writer did not wish to set 
forth history properly so-called and true, but under the ap- 
pearance and form of history propounds a parable, an alle- 
gory or some sense distinct from the strictly literal or his- 
torical meaning of the words.” Thus the literary form as 
such is not unconditionally rejected, but it is “not easily or 
rashly to be admitted.” 

It is not the purpose of the present article to advocate 
special solutions, but rather to indicate the general nature and 
bearing of the questions that arise;.still, it may be permissible 
to cite as at least a careful and scholarly weighing of prob- 
lems the two articles Jonas_and Judith in the Dictionnaire 
Apologétique de la Foi Catholique, written by Pére Condamin, 
S.J. They will serve as a concrete application of the prin- 
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ciples laid down by the Biblical Commission. It may be said, 
in general, that there is need of caution in dealing with ques- 
tions of literary form; nevertheless, that we must take some 
account of them—that the style of the Psalms, for example, 
is not that of the Books of Kings—that the Old Testament is 
not the work of scholastic, journalist or scientist—these facts 
are no more than truisms, and to neglect them would be to 
put the truth of Holy Writ in jeopardy, not to defend it. A 
proper attention to literary form serves to bring home to the 
reader, not merely the truth, but also the incomparable beauty 
of Holy Writ: 


How sweet are thy words to my palate, 
Yea, sweeter than honey te my mouth!** 


ee 
16 Psalm exvili. 103. 
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TO JOHN AUGUSTINE ZAHM. 


BY MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN. 


“Vidi anche per li gradi scender giuso 
Tanti splendor, ch’io pensai ch’ogni lume 
Che par nel ciel quindi fosse diffuso.” 
(Paradiso, Canto xxi. 31-33.) 


Now could I beat against the door of fate, 
With angry hands, did I not know the Light, 
Who made you to the Image of his Might, 
Had mercifully closed the mystic gate; 

Behind it stood your Dante, swift, elate, 

To clasp your hand within the splendid sight 
Of that eternal day which knows no night 
And where the seraphim, adoring, wait: 


O, you of simple heart and godlike brain, 
Pride of philosophers, a friend of friends; 
Lover of children, whom the Little One 
Loved, led and taught, and never taught in vain; 
Augustine was your patron; he extends 

The crown of amaranth so bravely won. 
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ciples laid down by the Biblical Commission. It may be said, 
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JOHN MASEFIELD. 
BY THEODORE MAYNARD. 


aR. MASEFIELD has produced a larger and more 

varied body of work than has any other modern 

poet, and this fact prohibits even a slight amount 

of detailed criticism being given to him unless I 

¥ limit the field of argument in some way; and as, 

in my opinion, his plays though they include such fine per- 

formances as Good Friday, The Tragedy of Nan and Pompey, 

the Great, are the least considerable portion of his work, I 

propose not to treat of them here. We are still left with half 

a dozen volumes of lyrics and as many “verse-novels” upon 

our hands, which are, in consequence, as full as they con- 
veniently can be. 

At the outset, I would like to remark that John Masefield 
is, by a long way, the most popular of modern poets, though 
there are several of his contemporaries whose sales are by 
no means small. And though some disgruntled persons (re- 
membering John Oxenham’s disposal of a million copies of 
his effusions) believe that poetic success is in inverse propor- 
tion to its merit, it is probably safe enough to say that Mr. 
Masefield is not always admired for what is most admirable 
in him. 

On the other hand, many critics exalt the books of lyrics 
for the purpose of setting off their depreciation of Mr. Mase- 
field’s later and more characteristic work. It is very difficult 
to give a true value to such stories as The Everlasting Mercy, 
The Widow in the Bye Street, The Daffodil Fields and Dauber, 
but it would be begging the question to talk volubly and at 
length on Ballads and Poems so as to avoid facing the prob- 
lem presented by the extraordinary narrative pieces upon 
which John Masefield’s vogue rests. Accordingly, I shall 
merely observe, in passing, that lyrics such as “Beauty” and 
“Twilight” have a charm that belongs peculiarly to their 
author, but that neither they nor any other similar things in 
the early books, nor the ballad, “Christmas at Sea,” which I 
am about to quote as an example, would be able, splendid as 
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they are, to bring, of themselves alone, this poet into his posi- 
tion of extraordinary prominence: 


A wind is nestling “south and soft” 
Cooing a quiet country tune, 

The calm sea sighs, and far aloft 
The sails are ghostly in the moon. 


Unquiet ripples lisp and purr, 
A block there pipes and chirps i’ the sheave, 
The wheel-ropes jar, the reef-points stir 
Faintly—and it is Christmas Eve. 


The hushed sea seems to hold her breath, 
And o’er the giddy swaying spars, 
Silent and excellent as Death, 
The dim blue skies are bright with stars. 


Dear God, they shone in Palestine 
Like this, and yon pale moon serene 

Looked down among the lowing kine: 
On Mary and the Nazarene. 


The angels called from deep to deep, 
The burning heavens felt the thrill, 

Startling the flocks of silly sheep, 
And lonely shepherds on the hill. 


Tonight beneath the dripping bows, 
Where flashing bubbles burst and throng, 
The bow-wash murmurs and sighs and soughs 
A message from the angels’ song. 


The moon goes nodding down the west, 
The drowsy helmsman strikes the bell; 
Rex Judzorum natus est: 
I charge you, brothers, sing Nowell, 
Rex Judzorum natus est. 


Before leaving Mr. Masefield’s lyric poetry, I must point 
out that its dominant note is a hunger for beauty. No one 
else mentions the word “beauty” so often as John Masefield. 
In good poems and bad, it is continually cropping up, like 
King Charles’ head. It is the incessant, wistful preoccupation 
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of the singer, who seeks for it not with passion, but with a 
heart-broken gentleness. He came, in his maturity, to dabble 
his hands in pools of blood, but in these early poems he lived 
and moved and had his being in nothing nearer to murder 
than the turn of a twilight road or the smile of a child. 
This is an important point to remember, for it will help 
us to understand the terrible tales that followed this first 
phase. Amid the grimmest scenes of lust or hate, the poet 
looks up every now and then to the quiet woods among the 
silent hills. Beauty haunts him and, conscience-stricken, the 
artist catches hold of it violently to introduce it into his 
thieves’ kitchen. The result is, of course, that his beautiful 
passages have the appearance of being merely decorative, of 
being stuck on. Unkind people suppose that Mr. Masefield, 
in the middle of a description of revolting horrors, suddenly 
cries out, “God bless my soul! I haven’t written any poetry 
for at least two pages. Come, I’d better drop in a few stars 
or water lilies!” The fact may be more truly stated by say- 
ing that Mr. Masefield cannot help being a poet, and that he 
cannot escape his first-love of beauty. This is also the prob- 
able explanation of his predilection for weak endings. This 
is why he sends the mother of the executed boy in The Widow- 
in the Bye Street into the fields of clover to plait basil into her 
hair—because it would relieve, not her feelings, but the poet’s. 
To begin with the more obvious, because the more me- 

chanical, qualities of John Masefield’s work, we must note 
that, though in his first verse novel, The Everlasting Mercy, 
as in his last, Reynard, the Foz, rhyming couplets are used 
throughout, his favorite form is that stanza which Chaucer 
adopted in the Prioress’ Tale and elsewhere. In The Daffodil 
Fields this is varied by a twelve-syllable final line; but, nor- 
mally, Mr. Masefield’s stanza is strictly Chaucerian. His skill 
in this form is immense; and the form has the advantage of 
giving ample opportunity for padding. Having selected his 
rhyme scheme, he can introduce practically any remark be- 
tween the first and the last of the seven lines, whose purpose 
is to hold the internal five lines rigidly together. This is the 
method of structure: 

So there was bacon then, at night, for supper « G 

In Bye Street there, where he and mother stay; _4# 

And boots they had, not leaky in the upper, a 
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And room rent ready on the settling day; 

And beer for poor old mother, worn and grey, 
And fire in frost; and in the widow’s eyes e 
It seemed the Lord had made earth paradise. -— 


In Dauber, Mr. Masefield puts an effect of the sea rolling 
and washing into the tale by a cunning metrical device: 


They stood there by the rail while the swift ship 

Tore on out of the tropics, straining her sheets, 
Whitening her trackway to a milky strip, 

Dim with green bubbles and twisted water meets, 

Her clacking tackle tugged at pins and cleats, 

Her great sails bellied stiff, her great masts leaned: 

They watched how the seas struck and burst and greened. 


It is true that he forgets to keep up this rolling effect, but he 
comes back to it at intervals—for, though Mr. Masefield is a 
careless, he is a consummate writer. He does not feel the 
least scruple in making his verb the colloquial “stay” instead 
of “stayed” in the first of the two stanzas I have just cited. 
For the sake of a rhyme, he will perpetrate any literary crime; 
even where rhymes are not at stake, he will fill up a line with 
so slovenly a repetition as “Grinning, the barmaids grinned 
above the window grating;” he will take any liberty wherever 
he pleases; but, also, whenever he pleases, he can show him- 
self a master of technique. 

Mr. Masefield, moreover, seems to go out of his way to be 
coarse—I am not alluding to his habit of profanity—but 
simply to such unnecessary passages as: 


From three long hours of gin and smokes, 
And two girls’ breaths and fifteen blokes’, 
A warmish night, and windows shut, 

The room stank like a fox’s gut. 


This leads me to say that though Masefield’s realism is 
extraordinarily vivid, it is extraordinarily unreal. He sees 
everything with startling distinctness—and just as startling a 
distortion. I venture to say that in his use of the adjective 
“bloody,” of which he is inordinately fond, almost invariably 
it appears in the wrong place. 

The trouble with Mr. Masefield is his complete lack of 
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humor. He observes everything and remembers everything 
that he observed. He is full of strange, unexpected detail. 
He gets hold of all the sticks in the world, but he gets hold 
of a great many at the wrong end. He has no sense of pro- 
portion, no faculty for satire, no sense of the ridiculous. This 
is highly readable: 


A dozen more were in their glories 

With laughs and smokes and smutty stories; 
And Jimmy joked and took his sup 

And sang his song of “Up, come up.” 

Jane brought the bowl of stewing gin 

And poured the egg and lemon in, 

And whisked it up and served it out 

While bawdy questions went about. 

Jack chucked her chin, and Jim accost her 
With bits out of the “Maid of Gloster.” 

And fifteen arms went round her waist. 
(And then men ask, are Barmaids chaste?) 


but it sends everyone with a sense of fun into shouts of merri- 
ment that the poet never intended to provoke. And this is a 
comparatively mild instance of Mr. Masefield’s innocence of 
irony. I could have chosen far more outrageous examples 
had I dared. 

This atrophy has its own compensations, and is part of 
his power in other directions; for, in solemn unconsciousness 
of peril, he ventures to descend into the abyss of bathos with- 
out losing his head or breaking his neck, as he must infallibily 
do had he any perception of the ludicrous. When, however, 
John Masefield lets his rich imagination have its head as in 
The Daffodil Fields or writes of what he knows to the bone, 
the sea, his other gifts compensate many times over for his 
lack of humor, as this passage, telling of the spreading of the 
storm canvas in the Dauber, makes evident: 


Cursing they came; one, kicking out behind, 
Kicked Dauber in the mouth, and one below 
Punched at his calves; the futtock-shrouds inclined, 
It was a perilous path for one to go. 

“Up, Dauber, up!” A curse followed a blow. 

He reached the top and gasped, then on, then on. 
And one voice yelled “Let go!” and one “All gone!” 
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Fierce clamberers, some in oilskins, some in rags, 
Hustling and hurrying up, up the steep stairs. 
Before the windless sails were blown to flags, 

And whirled like dirty birds athwart great airs, 
Ten men in all, to get this mast of theirs 

Snugged to the gale in time. “Up, damn you, run!” 
The mizen topmast head was safely won. 


“Lay out!” the Bosun yelled. The Dauber laid 
Out on the yard, gripping the yard, and feeling 
Sick at the mighty space of air displayed 

Below his feet, where mewing birds were wheeling. 
A giddy fear was on him; he was reeling. 

He bit his lip half through, clutching the jack. 
A cold sweat glued the shirt upon his back. 


The yard was shaking, for a brace was loose. 

He felt that he would fall; he clutched, he bent, 
Clammy with natural terror to the shoes 

While idiotic promptings came and went. 

Snow fluttered on a wind-flaw and was spent; 

He saw the water darken. Someone yelled, 
“Frap it; don’t stay to furl! Hold on!” ‘He held. 


Darkness came down—half darkness—in a whirl; 
The sky went out, the waters disappeared. 

He felt a shocking pressure of blowing hurl 

The ship upon her side. The darkness speared 
At her with wind; she staggered, she careered, 
Then down she lay. The Dauber felt her go; 

He saw his yard tilt downwards. Then the snow 


Whirled all about—dense, multitudious, cold— 
Mixed with the wind’s one devilish thrust and shriek, 
Which whiffled out men’s tears, deafened, took hold, 
Flattening the flying drift against the cheek. 

The yards buckled and bent, man could not speak, 
The ship lay on her broadside; the wind’s sound 
Had devilish malice at having got her downed. 


I have dealt with Mr. Masefield’s literary methods, and 
have indicated what seems to me to be their most notable 
marks. What of the hidden philosophy of which these are 
the manifestation? I am sorry to say that John Masefield is 
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(without knowing it) a Calvinist. The Japanese interested 
him enough to make him write The Faithful, because of their 
heathen fatalism. Pompey, the Great attracted him because 
of Roman stocism. And the crucifixion is depicted in Good 
Friday as a horrible murder, which was the inevitable result 
of a blind and bitter determination. Fate, for Mr. Masefield, 
not Providence, rules the world; though, like all Calvinists, 
he confuses Providence with Fate. He comments in The 
Everlasting Mercy: 


Our Fates are strange and no one knows his; 
Our lovely Saviour Christ disposes. 


The sage prophecies of the boy in Rosas: 


“But this bright child is fated to such crime 
As will make mark a bloody smear on time.” 


The dying father in The Daffodil Fields cried: 


“Our secret sins take body in our sons, 

To haunt our age with what we put aside. 

I was a devil for the women once. 

He is as I was. Beauty like the sun’s; 

Within all water; minded like the moon. 

Go now. I sinned. I die. I shall be punished soon.” 


And the story of The Widow in the Bye Street hung on the 
chance decision of whether an old woman should go into a 
public house for a glass of beer or pass it by and walk into a 
field. But the element of chance in her action is denied. And 
she cannot make a choice. It is Fate that moves her will: 


She turned and left the inn, and took the path 
And “Brother Life, you lose,” said Brother Death, 
“Even as the Lord of all appointed hath 

In this great miracle of blood and breath.” 

He doeth all things well as the book saith, 

He bids the changing stars fulfill their turn, 

His hand is on us when we least discern. 


It is not without significance that the scenes of Mr. Mase- 
field’s stories are laid in the lands by the Welsh Border. I 
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do not know if Mr. Masefield’s blood is Welsh; his spirit be- 
longs to that strange people whose very Methodists are Cal- 
vinistic Methodists. From this clear and cruel creed comes 
the philosophy which can make an artist, who is, by nature, a 
mild and melancholy man, identify the devil with God; for 
these evil tales of lust and murder and sin working out in the 
bone receive the comment: “It is Fate; it is the will of God.” 

The English are coarse, but they are not coarse in the way 
that Mr. Masefield’s Englishmen are coarse. They are pro- 
fane, if by profanity is meant the simple and symbolic use of 
the word “bloody;” but they are not profane in the Mase- 
fieldian manner. They are not cruel; and if, in justice to John 
Masefield, we admit that he does not depict them as cruel, he 
cannot be acquitted from depicting them as held in the hand 
of a determinism, which his cruel religion will not allow him 
to call cruel. 

A qualification must be allowed in the case of Reynard, 
the Fox. It goes by in a breathless gallop from start to finish; 
and its pictures of the country, its brilliant portrait sketches 
of the people taking part in the hunt and its account of the 
run make it the most English of all Mr. Masefield’s poems. 
It is, like all Mr. Masefield’s stories, astonishingly vivid and 
well sustained. Unlike the other stories, it approximates to 
England . . . but John Masefield is, I sadly suspect, a Welsh- 
man who has wandered across the border. 


1 Right Royal is as English, but is much inferior, as a poem, to Reynard, the Foz. 











IRELAND AND THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 
BY RICHARD J. PURCELL, PH.D. 


aaa RELAND’S case has ever challenged American 
Fas at attention. This is as true today, as it has been 
<r 4 during our entire national existence. Always 
WG a hostile to England, Irish policies and leanings 
ee have been intensely French and American. 
Aroused by the revolt of the Thirteen Colonies, Ireland 
awoke from her political lethargy. The Dublin press rang 
with their praises. The populace stormed the mansion of the 
Lord Lieutenant, who thereafter “had no illusions about the 
strength of American feeling in Ireland.” The demonstra- 
tions in Phoenix Park expressed disapproval of the embarka- 
tion of troops for America. Catholics were disarmed. Yet 
the Presbyterians of Ulster, suffering under the colonial 
policy, navigation acts and restrictive measures, were as pro- 
American as their Catholic countrymen; for to them the 
Revolution was an insurrection of exiled Scotch-Irish. 
Henry Grattan, in the Anglo-Irish Parliament, 1775, de- 
scribed the Colonies, “as the only hope of Ireland and the 
only refuge of the liberties of mankind.” Another member, 
Barry Yelverton declared: “No slavery could be more per- 
fect than where men were taxed without being represented 
. and that once the Ministry had cut off the rights of the 
Thirteen Colonies, that Ireland would be next, and then when 
Liberty had but one neck, that, too, would be lopped off at 
one stroke.” George Ogle exclaimed: “We shall not send 
men to cut the throats of the Americans. ... If men must be 
sent... let them send their foreign mercenaries, not the 
brave sons of Ireland.” Earl Chatham believed that Ireland, 
to a man, was against the war. While Connolly contended 
in the British Parliament that, “if the French landed in the 
South of Ireland every man there will join them, and if the 
Americans land in the North, they will be just as gladly re- 
ceived there.” Burke counseled against Irish enlistments in 
the British forces, until the war to stamp out liberty was over. 
Horace Walpole wrote: “All Ireland is America mad.” 
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Franklin and Silas Deane, our representatives in France 
and Holland, noted this attitude, quite as appreciatively as 
American privateers, who found shelter, supplies and often 
men in Irish ports. The patriots of 1776 understood; and, 
when successful, they were guilty of no ingratitude. 

The rebels of 1776 recognized the similiarity between 
their rebellion and the Grattan Volunteers, just as, before its 
excesses, they had sympathized in full with the French Revo- 
lution. Only the reactionary Federalists failed to support 
the United Irishmen in their essentially Protestant revolt, or 
to grieve for the unfortunate fate of Robert Emmet. The 
anti-Federalist, Jeffersonian faction was in hearty accord with 
the rebellion of ’98, as part of a universal demand for Democ- 
racy, born in America and schooled in France. The refugees 
of 1798, Catholic or Presbyterian, were welcomed by all but 
the narrowest Federalists. Intellectuals, these exiles became 
teachers and, not infrequently, editors, whose caustic pens 
aided in forming the Republican-Jeffersonian organization 
and in contributing to its success in the election upheaval 
of 1800. 

This was the party that waged the War of 1812 as a second 
war of liberation. To its programme, Federalism refused 
adherence; New England orthodoxy was disloyal and sec- 
tional. But the Irish in America, a growing number, aligned 
themselves with Republicans, non-conformists and frontiers- 
men in the grapple with England. Their glory in Andrew 
Jackson and New Orleans was quite as great as that of the 
frontiersmen across the Alleghanies. America, after 1815, 
became the promised land; and the British immigration 
rapidly became preponderantly Irish. 

America of this national era felt her strength. Amer- 
icans of the second generation, who remembered no English 
mother-country, thought in terms of their own land. All true 
democrats, as a first principle, conceived of America’s mission 
as a crusading call to liberalize Europe. It may have been 
politics in part, but few statesmen, as sons of the Revolution- 
ary fathers, failed to express keen interest in Greek liberation, 
in the sweep of continental revolutions in 1830 and in 1848, 
or in the agitation of O’Connell and the military attempt of 
the Young Irlanders. Foreigners were not always well re- 
ceived, for, as immigration assumed huge proportions, there 
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were those who honestly dreaded it as a menace. But as 
individual revolutionists, political refugees were of heroic 
figure to native Americans of the “roaring forties.” Failure 
to sympathize could only indicate disloyalty to popular gov- 
ernment and to the principles of democracy. 

The cause of Ireland, the whole seven centuries of her 
sufferings, Americans comprehended. Irishmen were coming 
in tremendous numbers, and when were there such emis- 
saries? So vivid was their relation of Ireland’s martyrdom, 
that it was as impressed upon the American mind as the causes 
of the Revolution, causes, which, then, no orator or writer 
dared minimize. Thus was forged the link between Ireland 
and America, the older “hands across the sea” policy. 

The Civil War broke out. Save the hope that England 
would play the part France did in 1778, the South might have 
delayed. Theoretically, Ireland as a nation of rebels with a 
chronicle of rebellions should have been pro-Southern, just as 
England, ever quelling uprisings within the Empire, should 
have favored the North. However, England, for reasons of 
state, has usually loved all rebels but her own. Ireland, 
though, had traditional and practical reasons for supporting 
the North. 

In the first place, Ireland witnessed an intense outburst 
of anti-American feeling in England almost from the moment 
of the firing on Fort Sumter. The Crown was not unfriendly, 
but the Ministry with its Neutrality Proclamation recognizing 
Southern belligerency was only officially neutral. .The Eng- 
lish members of Parliament, save a few Liberals and a couple 
of lords, were overwhelmingly anti-Northern. The ruling 
class, that is, the voting population, the press, the clubs, the 
universities, the city and its bankers and the Anglican clergy 
were for the South. As a class, manufacturers were against 
the negro, for they wanted cotton regardless of the embargo, 
cheap cotton and a low American tariff. Hence, English 
capital encouraged the secessionists. A few leaders of 
thought, a goodly share of dissenting parsons and the labor- 
ing masses aside from the peasantry, were with the North. 
- Yet unrepresented, their voices were weak, for the England of 
1860 was governed by an upper class, not by a democratic 
electorate. 

American foreign relations of the war period have been 
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minutely studied, England’s dishonest neutrality, Lord Pal- 
merston’s opportunism, the imminent danger of intervention 
on behalf of the South, the intrigues with Napoleon IIL, the 
Alabama affair and, later, Genevan award, and the ironclad 
rams controversy. Even English apologists have been unable 
to gloss over this record of England’s anti-American position. 
Discerning such an attitude, Ireland naturally stood with the 
opposition, just as in the Crimean War, and even in the Sepoy 
Mutiny. 

Hate alone did not inspire Ireland. Rather, it was her 
love of the land in the West and her maternal affection for 
expatriated sons. The English ruling class, aside from eco- 
nomic motives, gazed fondly upon the Confederates, whom as 
landed, slave-holding, manorial proprietors, they held more 
honorable than Yankee traders and yeoman freeholders. 
Furthermore, as descendants of the Cavaliers, at least so gen- 
teel Englishmen erroneously argued, were they not of bluer 
blood than the descendants of Roundheads, the Cromwellian 
Puritans, who in New England were consorting with hordes of 
mongrel foreigners? If a slender tradition influenced the 
British classes, how much more solid was Ireland’s ane 
plea for giving its heart to the North? 

Millions of Irishmen had emigrated to the States, and of 
these only a small percentage had found homes below the 
Maryland line. In the South, the immigrant faced, save in 
Louisiana, religious persecution and competition with slave 
labor. In fact, Irish and German labor was employed only 
in the more dangerous occupations, as constructing levees, 
where wealthy planters did not wish to risk the health of 
high-priced negroes. In the North, labor was free and not 
regarded as dishonorable. There was a ready labor market in 
the large cities, in the factories, shipping and construction 
work. Canals were being dug, railroads built and western 
lands developed. Opportunities were good, wages relatively 
high, religious toleration legally guaranteed and, in a general 
way, practised, and local political power was not concentrated 
in the hands of an inter-married, land-holding oligarchy. 
Therefore, the immigrant remained in the North. 

Every Northern city had its foreign section, its Irish en- 
clave; and not a few Irishmen were scattered throughout the 
old Northwest. Scarcely was there a family in the old coun- 
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try, but had its representative somewhere in the States, as it 
were, in Ireland’s frontier. Little wonder was it, that the 
Irish looked toward the New World, where they were taught 
that the number of their “exiled brethren” fast approached 
the total island population. And, the Irish did look toward 
America. It was their chief hope. Freedom, toleration and 
prosperity were there. America represented an ideal, and 
one unshattered, especially for those who did not emigrate. 

John Bright, one of the few English statesmen of vision 
sufficiently broad to correctly gauge American politics, ob- 
served this when he declared in a Dublin address: “You will 
recollect that when the ancient Hebrew prophet prayed in his 
captivity, he prayed with his window open to Jerusalem. You 
know that the followers of Mohammed, when they pray, turn 
their faces toward Mecca. When the Irish peasant asks for 
food, and freedom, and blessing, his eye follows the setting 
sun; the aspirations of his heart reach beyond the wide At- 
lantic, and in spirit he grasps hands with the great Republic 
of the West.” 

Again, England refused to view the American struggle, 
save as a desperate attempt to perpetuate the Union, a repub- 
lic, which her aristocracy would gladly see fail as a dangerous 
experiment in democracy. England was spiritually blind. 
Ireland, on the contrary, read in the Civil War the liberation 
of an enslaved race, not solely the enforcement of an unwel- 
come political system on the South. This was due to the acu- 
men of the Irish leaders, who guided aright on the slavery 
issue. 

Daniel O’Connell was more than a political liberator. 
Entering Parliament on winning Catholic Emancipation, he 
had been approached by the English West Indian slave inter- 
est with the offer of their twenty-seven votes on every Irish 
issue, providing that the Irish delegation would, at least, re- 
frain from voting against slavery. If merely a politician, and 
no more, he would have “let the negro slide.” As a moralist, 
according to Wendell Phillips, the famous American orator, 
O’Connell refused: “God knows that I am come here to plead 
the cause of the saddest subjects that the King has; but may 
my right hand forget its cunning and my tongue cleave to the 
roof of my mouth, if, to serve Ireland, even Ireland—I forget 
the negro for a single hour.” 
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Slavery, if not peonage in all forms, abolished within the 
Empire, O’Connell was urged to pronounce on the question 
of American slavery. Abolitionists desired this, because the 
American Irish as members of the Democratic Party were, 
for partisan reasons, likely to vote a neutral, if not a pro-slave 
ticket. O’Connell spoke out. He did not temporize. On the 
eve of Texan annexation, February 4, 1845, writing that, in 
his abhorance of slavery and increased contempt for slave 
owners and advocates, he would immediately avail himself of 
the first chance, “to express my indignation on the subject, 
so as to give my sentiments circulation in America.” Of his 
influence, at least an occasional Southern statesmen was 
aware, for the same year George D. Phillips, of Georgia, in a 
letter to the fire-eating secessionist, Howell Cobb, relative to a 
possibility of a war with England over the Oregon question, 
feared that “the Catholic fanatics of Ireland would forget 
repeal to join the crusade against slavery.” When American 
abolitionists held a demonstration in Dublin, the meeting was 
presided over by O’Connell’s son, John, a member of Parlia- 
ment. 

O’Connell, at his monster repeal mass meetings, so fre- 
quently alluded, in an unpleasant manner, to our peculiar 
institution of slavery, that our minister at the Court of St. 
James, Andrew Stevenson, was driven to the rescue. As a 
climax, O’Connell issued an anti-slavery address to the Irish 
in America. To this appeal was lent the hearty support of 
Father Theobald Matthew, whose advocacy of temperance 
had made him well known to all classes and creeds in the 
United States. What effect this may have had on the Irish 
vote, one can only speculate, but in Ireland, where later Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin was to be read with avidity, O’Connell’s de- 
nouncement of slavery was final. 

Politically, too, the molders of Irish opinion interpreted 
wisely. Smith O’Brien, leader of the abortive revolt of 1848, 
an exile in Paris, was intensely pro-Northern, arguing the 
Northern case with John Mitchel, another ’48 rebel, and about 
the only consequential figure who went for the South, serving 
with his wonted complete sacrifice. O’Brien’s views, as he 
was an intimate of Marshal McMahon, indubitably were 
known to the Emperor, whether or not they served to temper 
the latter’s deceptive policy of possible recognition of the 
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South. At all events, Smith O’Brien still had a following in 
Ireland, who respected his views. 

F. G. Maguire, a political character of moment, was of 
more pronounced Northern adherence. The O’Donoghue of 
Tipperary, the most popular clansmen of the sixties, head of 
an ancient family, eloquent, generous and dashingly coura- 
geous made a picturesque figure. Assuredly, the States had 
no partisan more vigorous. 

The moderate Nation and the Fenian organ, The Irish 
People, agreed on America, regardless of their pronounced 
differences on an Irish policy. The Fenians, James Stephens, 
John O’Leary, Charles Kickman, T. C. Luby and O’Donovan 
Rossa, were as stoutly pro-Northern, as the members of their 
brotherhood who, as volunteers, were fighting as officers or 
in the ranks of Lincoln’s armies. 

The Irish people, despite a censorship and officially edited 
news, were not ignorant of affairs in America. British jour- 
nals would be interpreted negatively. They were aware, for 
letters reached home by devious routes, that some 160,000 
men of Irish birth, and countless sons of the refugees of older 
rebellions and the famine, were enrolled in the Northern levies. 
They were told of the Irish Brigade, largely Fenian, led by 
General Thomas Francis Meagher, a man of °48 and of the 
Australian penal colony. General-Senator Shields was its 
sponsor. A worthy successor, it was adjudged of the historic 
Irish Brigades of France, Spain and Austria, which battled 
with headlong valor, unfortunately sometimes against each 
other, in dynastic wars of no moment to Ireland and as little 
to civilization. Yet, a fighting race treasured the fame of the 
Brigades, whose proud story was now retold—with memories 
of the shattered fortunes of the Stuarts, Limerick and Patrick 
Sarsfield. 

The Sixty-ninth, with Stars and Stripes entwined with the 
green emblem, thrilled its followers in Ireland, quite as much 
as its kin of New York. Colonel Corcoran was a marked man 
for his refusal to allow that Irish regiment to parade on the 
eve of the Civil War in honor of the visiting Prince of Wales. 
And not unsung were the deeds of the Phoenix Brigade, Wil- 
son’s Zouaves, the Tammany regiment, and the Thirty-seventh 
Irish Rifles. Then there were the Irish regiments and char- 
acteristically named companies, Emmet Rifles, Hibernian 
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Rifles, Sarsfield Guards, in divisions and brigades from New 
England, Pennsylvania, Illinois and the Pacific slope. Into 
many a regiment volunteers had concentrated, for thereby 
they were assured chaplains and that racial companionship 
which an Irishman needs. Of Sheridan, the Irish read with 
the same pride, with which a decade later they counted the 
fortunes of Marshal McMahon. Names signify much to a 
race, still loyal clansmen at heart. Prayerfully, therefore, 
did they follow the careers of the fighting Gaelic men. 

Again, through their religious directors, the Irish people 
were not unaware of the stand taken by the Catholic Hier- 
archy of the North. Indeed, one of the bishops returned to 
the land of his birth to appeal for the land of his adoption. 
This was Archbishop John Hughes, confidential friend of 
Secretary Seward, who commissioned him as one of the un- 
official envoys like the Episcopalian Bishop Maclllvaine, 
Thurlow Weed, Andrew D. White and Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
to counteract the growing danger of the French and English 
intervention. Arriving at Liverpool for an address, he jour- 
neyed to Paris, where he was entertained by the Archbishop, 
interviewed by the Ministry and, finally, given an audience by 
Napoleon. Hughes not only urged against non-intervention, 
but suggested to the Emperor that he mediate to prevent Brit- 
ish interference. Continuing to Rome, he laid the American 
cause before the Pope and Curia. Returning, Hughes 
preached in Dublin at the laying of the corner-stone for the 
National University. 

Approached by a committee of the Brotherhood, the Arch- 
bishop was advised that, “with the attack of the English papers 
upon the great American Republic, which are echoed by one 
or two pseudo-liberal papers here in Dublin, the Irish people 
have no sympathy.” To which Hughes replied: “I believe 
that; but there is an element here called gentility, which fol- 
lows the English teaching. But I can assure you that these 
English papers are filled with constant falsehoods respecting 
this American War.” In answer to a hope that peace would — 
soon prevail, he remarked: “If we do not finish it soon enough, 
we will send over for 20,000 more of you to fight under our 
flag, and, please God, we may end the quarrel soon.” The 
Archbishop was naturally denounced by the English press as 
a Northern recruiting agent. 
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Addressing the Catholic Young Men’s Society, July 22, 
1862, Archbishop Hughes denied the assertions of English and 
French journals, that the Civil War was waged at the expense 
of Irish and German emigrants, as he maintained, that Amer- 
ican stock was still the backbone of the levies. Dramatically, 
he pictured America as the friend of the Irish, recalled the 
unstinted charity of the States in the famine years of the late 
forties, urged the reception given to emigrants from the land 
of desolation, and exultingly told of his people’s prosperity in 
the free Republic. Continuing, he is quoted: “The Irish, be- 
sides discharging what they consider their own duty to their 
own legitimate government—and they are ever loyal if you 
give them the opportunity—besides that, the Irish have, in 
many instances, as I have the strongest reasons for knowing, 
entered into this war partly to make themselves apprentices, 
students as it were, finishing their education in the first oppor- 
tunity afforded them of becoming thoroughly acquainted with 
the implements of war.” That this was not an unusual inter- 
pretation, Meagher’s writings would attest, as well as the 
careers of veterans of the Civil War, who were associated with 
the Fenian projects of 1867. 

An opportunity to express their Northern sympathies was 
given to the Irish in Ireland, and a chance to demonstrate their 
love for the old land was given to the Irish in America by the 
funeral obsequies of Terence Bellew McManus. McManus 
was a rebel of 1848, who had been transported to Van Diemen’s 
Land, but had made his way to San Francisco, where he died 
in 1861. His remains were carried in state across the conti- 
nent to New York. In every Irish centre, through which the 
funeral cortége passed, there were gatherings to honor the 
unsuccessful revolutionist. At St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Mass 
was celebrated, and a sermon was preached by Archbishop 
Hughes upon the career of his fellow County Monoghan man. 
In Dublin, there was a public funeral second only to that of 
O’Connell, although Archbishop Cullen, because of his opposi- 
tion of Fenianism, as a secret society, would permit no other 
religious services than a priest’s blessing at the grave. Fifty 
thousand were said to have marched and two hundred thou- 
sand from all parts of Ireland were sorrowful spectators, as 
the procession passed the Castle, the Green and the places 
made memorable by Lord Edward, Wolfe Tone and Emmet 
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on the way to Glasnevin. Fenianism was given an impetus; 
and the American cause a rousing support in the huge Ro- 
tunda meeting convened after the ceremonies. 

This mass meeting was called to order by The O’Donohue. 
England at the time was preparing for war unless the Lincoln 
administration accepted her dictum, and gave up Mason and 
Slidell of the Trent. Troops were being sent to Canada. At 
such a time, the Rotunda was placarded: “War between 
America and England—Sympathy with America. Ireland’s 
opportunity.” P. G. Smyth, sneering at British politics, ut- 
tered a panegyric on America, “the one, the best friend of 
Ireland and the other her inveterate enemy.” In case of war, 
he predicted that Irishmen in Northern and Southern ranks 
would join to fight the old foe. Resolutions were passed, 
which The Nation reported: “That the population of the Great 
Republic, from the St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico, and 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific shores, being largely composed 
of men of Irish birth or blood, it would be unnatural to sup- 
pose that Ireland could remain an indifferent spectatress of a 
struggle between England and America.” The Irishman sug- 
gested, editorially, that: “A war between England and Amer- 
ica would necessarily be a war against the Irish race upon that 
continent.” 

Meetings of protest were being held throughout Ireland 
by Colonel Michael Doheny, a Fenian from America. But the 
Rotunda assemblage was the greatest and attracted the widest 
attention, for it was made the subject of a heated Parlia- 
mentary discussion. Sir Robert Peel termed O’Donohue a 
“mannikin traitor,” for which he was immediately challenged 
to a duel. Solicitor Denison, however, advised Lord Palmer- 
ston, that Peel’s acceptance would be a breach of privilege. 
Thereupon, Major Gavin, who had brought the challenge, de- 
manded consideration, as he, too, had taken part in the 
demonstration. Peel refused, but the Ministry was greatly 
perturbed over the affair. 

The strength of Fenianism was a matter of doubt. Yet, 
it was recognized as a real danger, because of its influence 
among the sea-sundered Irish in America and in the British 
Colonies. Fenians in the Queen’s Army were supposed to 
number 15,000. The Government, at all events, was aware 
that the Irish regiments and the Celtic fringe of many an Eng- 
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lish division was affected by Fenianism. Irish enlistments 
were becoming insignificant, despite the pressure of rising 
prices and a hard year, so fearful were Irishmen that they 
would be led in a fratricidal struggle against America. 

Few were the pro-Northern meetings in England, yet the 
large Irish colony in London did not hesitate to assemble 
under the auspices of the Brotherhood of St. Patrick. George 
F. Train, the orator of the occasion, was an Australian mer- 
chant and an ardent Nationalist prior to settlement in Amer- 
ica. Loud exclamations followed the mention of the Irish in 
the Northern armies in Australia, and of the names of 
Meagher, Corcoran and Gavan Duffy. Cheers were given for 
“the Republic of Canada, the first President, the Irish rebel, 
Thomas D’Arcy McGee.” Train believed with Archbishop 
Hughes that, “the Irish soldiers are only drilling in America 
and that they do not intend to lay down their belts.” He 
longed to see Meagher of °48 with veteran American cam- 
paigners back in Dublin ready to reéstablish an Irish nation, 
Catholic and Protestant united. Before adjourning, it was 
resolved: “That we, the Irish residents of London, in public 
meeting assembled, do hereby tender our sincere and heart- 
felt thanks to the citizens of the United States for the generous 
aid and sympathy which they have always displayed toward 
oppressed Ireland. 

Irish enlistments in the American army, on the other 
hand, were a subject of vigorous debate in Parliament. It 
was argued that the impression of a rupture between Wash- 
ington and the Court of St. James, “was sedulously encour- 
aged in the Northern States and in Ireland as an incentive to 
the Irish to join Federal regiments.” Some intimated that 
Secretary of State Seward, long an advocate of Irish liber- 
ation, had as good as promised certain Irish leaders that, 
after the war, a victorious North would settle with England. 
To spur the Ministry to take a high tone with the Federal 
Government in demanding a cessation of illicit recruiting, 
it was stated that, “a continuous stream of young, active and 
able bodied men were pouring into the Federal ranks.” 

Answering a member, Mr. Whiteside, Sir Robert Peel ad- 
mitted that, “it was a sad thing to find men induced to leave 
their country upon false pretences and upon reaching America 
obliged to enlist in the Federal army.” Here was occasion for 
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histrionic affect! Mr. Roebuck, a most active intriguer with 
France on behalf of intervention, demanded that enlistments 
be stopped. Lord Palmerston, in a compromising tone, ad- 
vised that prevention would be difficult as the recruiting was 
evasive, being done under the color of soliciting emigrants 
with no suggestion of military service until arrival at the port 
of New York. Palmerston was not entirely in error. Re- 
cruiting agents did meet immigrants at Castle Garden, tempt- 
ing them with bounties of five hundred dollars or more. 

Bright, in debate, marveled that any Irishmen “should 
remain in blighted and unhappy Ireland.” Every passenger 
ship, according to Edward Lord Howard’s understanding, had 
Northern agents aboard, who inveigled men into their toils. 
Marquis Clanricarde counseled a spirited protest to Washing- 
ton, for he was informed that some five thousand men were 
sailing each week from Cork. Speaking for the Government, 
Lord Russell declared that, as such recruiting was directly in 
contravention of the foreign enlistments act, men convicted 
would be severely punished. He further notified the House of 
Commons that he had complained of this violation to Charles 
Francis Adams, the American Ambassador, who indignantly 
had denied it, requesting specific proofs, which could not be 
produced because of the clandestine methods employed. 

The years of the Civil War did witness a large Irish im- 
migration, amounting to 117,000 in 1863 and 114,000 in 1864, 
according to the official report of Sir Robert Peel, Secretary 
for Ireland. While English authorities ascribed this immi- 
gration to the unscrupulous efforts of American recruiting 
agents and bounty brokers with their hundred pounds sterling 
in hand, actually, it was due to the distressing economic con- 
ditions, the old goad which has ever driven Catholic Irish- 
men to don the uniforms of royal regiments. 

Truly, Ireland was in an unhappy state. That is why 
Fenianism prospered just as radical third parties have risen 
and prospered in our own West in times of agrarian depres- 
sion. The harvests were poor in the years 1861 and 1862. 
The amount of money sent to the “old people at home” had 
dropped from its average of a million pounds annually to 
about three hundred thousand. The cotton embargo closed 
the Lancashire factories, which had offered employment to 
Irish labor. Coal mining in the Newcastle region was low. 
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Irish representatives in Parliament, Scully, Brady, Long and 
Lord Fermoy, bore testimony to unusual suffering even in a 
land habitually desolate, ever crucified. Louis Blanc, the 
French socialist, who, in semi-exile, was an interested spec- 
tator of British affairs, portrayed in his letters an Ireland far 
more wretched than industrial England, even with its half 
million factory operatives receiving poor relief in December, 
1862, and a fairly large emigration. This dire distress, He 
wrote, was “adding to that store of bitter resentment accumu- 
lating through centuries in Irish hearts,” continuing that: “It 
might be affirmed without exaggeration that ever since her 
forced union with England, Ireland has not ceased to be in 
trouble for food, for clothing and for shelter, for Ireland is 
the classic land of hunger.” This testimony, too, from a pen 
of pronounced anti-clericalism. These were the conditions 
that forced immigration, along with the splendid labor oppor- 
tunities in the United States, with its man power in the field 
and its factories and farms offering war-wages and jobs in 
plenty. 

This was the harassing economic situation of Ireland 
during the Civil War between the States. Support of the 
Government and the British ruling and capitalistic class on the 
American issue of intervention would have been industrially 
advantageous to Ireland, but the Irish have ever refused to be 
urged by materialistic motives. To a nation of idealists, the 
North appealed, as the section of free men, free labor, a purer 
democracy and as the section which gave refuge and pros- 
perity to the exiled sons of the oppressed peoples of Europe. 
Ireland’s moral support was a distinct aid, a diplomatic asset, 
to the North. 

Lincoln appreciated this quite as much as British states- 
men in the days of trying diplomacy, before Gettysburg and 
Vicksburg taught England and France that the South could 
not win. It was in that time when England, anticipating 
Southern success, watchfully waited for its assurance, that 
a rebellious Ireland made her hesitate. Hence, France, too, 
remained aloof. Delay was all the North needed, for time 
would bring her victory, if men and resources and a moral 
principle and sheer weight counted. 
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FRA INNOCENZO’S CRUCIFIX. 
BY BERNARD J. MCNAMARA. 


MERE I was back again in dear old Assisi. The 
little Umbrian town, that St. Francis and St. 
Clare have made famous, never fails to draw 
the ardent lover of things Franciscan. It was 
ag one of many visits. And, as usual, on my trips 
to the home of the Poverello, my steps led me to the little 
church that might be called the birthplace of Franciscanism: 
the Church of San Damiano. Here, where St. Francis re- 
ceived the inspiration to commence his wonderful work; 
where St. Clare started her Order on its great career for God 
and mankind, I loved to pay my first visit to God whenever 
I came to Assisi. 

I pushed aside the leathern curtain that serves as a door 
and entered the dimly-lighted interior. I could distinguish 
a few persons praying before the numerous shrines. In- 
stinctively, almost unconsciously, I went direct to the Chapel 
of the Most Holy Crucifix, also the chapel in which the Blessed 
Sacrament was reserved. I knelt in prayer for some time, 
and then arose. I stood gazing at the crucifix, and allowing 
my imagination to wander into fields afar, back to the year 
1206, when St. Francis, kneeling here, praying before the 
crucifix, heard a voice coming from the cross: “Francis, go 
and repair My house, which thou seest falling.” The church 
was old, and Francis naturally thought Our Lord commanded 
him to repair it. So he tried to secure the means for the 
work. He did not yet understand it was not the repairing of 
one material church, but the repairing of the whole Church, 
sore beset by internal and external enemies, that Our Lord 
commanded. But the Poverello hearkened to the Voice, and 
found courage and strength at the foot of the crucifix to do a 
mighty work for God. 

My thoughts returning to present things, I began to notice 
the persons who prayed before the altar of the crucifixion: 
old women, who had evidently lost their sons in battle and 
were finding sweet consolation at the foot of the cross; young 
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women, whose deep mourning indicated the loss of a sweet- 
heart or a brother in the War for justice and right; little 
children, who had been brought here to pray, in innocence of 
heart and purity of intention, for the peace that the Holy 
Father craved for the war-torn world. One and all seemed 
to find there the peace of soul that comes when we lay our 
burdens at the feet of Christ Crucified—all, excepting one. 
A glance showed the restlessness of soul that possessed the 
young soldier who knelt a short distance away from me. He 
knelt in prayer, but a prayer that was evidently half-hearted. 
When he arose and passed me, I recognized him as an Amer- 
ican. I followed him from the little church, and made bold 
to address him. I was delighted, and so was he, to meet a 
fellow-countryman. We were the only Americans in the little 
town. Chatting together outside the church door, I learned 
his story. 

He was a lieutenant in the French army (which he had 
entered at the beginning of the War), and had come to Italy 
with the one hundred and sixty thousand French and English 
soldiers sent to help the Italians after the terrific attack by 
the Germans, and the disastrous defeat of the Italians on the 
Isonzo. He had seen much service in the trenches in France 
and was enthusiastic for the cause of the Allies and their final 
success. Seeing me glance at his right arm, which he carried 
in a sling, he told me that, in the first day’s fighting on the 
Isonzo—in which the French and English did noble work in 
stopping the onrush of the Huns—he had his arm badly torn 
by a piece of shrapnel. He had been given a furlough and 
was using it visiting some of the famous places of Italy. He 
found it rather lonesome to travel alone, but he was anxious 
to see something of Italy, as he had never been there before. 
I knew he was a Catholic, as I had seen him praying in the 
little chapel, so I made bold to ask him about his former re- 
ligious associations, and he was very frank in answering me. 

He told me that he had been baptized a Catholic, and had 
learned his prayers at the knee of his dear and intensely Cath- 
olic mother. Those prayers he had never forgotten, and he 
was saying them when I first discovered him in the church. 
He had been taught something of the Catholic Faith, but there 
was a great deal that he did not know. His father and mother 
had died when he was eight, and he had practically lived in 
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colleges until his graduation three years before. Then, in 
search of adventure, he had come to France to take part in the 
Great War. He had gone unscathed until the battle on the 
Isonzo. His name, he told me, was Kerrigan, an old Irish, 
Catholic name, but the Protestant relatives who took charge 
of him as a youngster, cared neither for the Irish nor Catholic 
part of his name. He had never really given up the Catholic 
faith; said the prayers his mother had taught him every morn- 
ing and night, but his faith was not such as St. Paul tells us 
“comes from hearing.” He could not understand why God 
permitted this terrible war and why He allowed the Huns so 
much success. The question was now a personal one, inas- 
much as he could not see why he must suffer so much pain 
and agony (from his splintered arm) when he had entered 
the War to help justice and right triumph ever injustice and 
might. It is a question that has troubled many another, and 
the answer was to be found only in one place. 

I rather liked the young fellow, and decided to help him 
solve his difficulty. I knew Assisi like a book, and so I counted 
on something near at hand to assist me in the solution. I 
said a silent prayer that I might be able to convince him. 
I asked him if he noticed anything peculiar about the crucifix 
before which he had prayed, and he replied that it seemed the 
same as any other to him. I then informed him that it was 
very different, a most remarkable portrayal of the crucifixion. 
He started to reénter the church and remarked that he would 
like to know the story. I stopped him as he raised the cur- 
tain, saying the story had best be told here, and then he 
could appreciate better this extraordinary work of art: 

“In the early part of the seventeenth century, there lived 
a very pious old lay brother of the Franciscan Order, named 
Fra Innocenzo da Palermo. Fra Innocenzo had a spe- 
cial aptitude for wood-carving, and evidences of his handi- 
work (his particular fondness was for crucifixes) may be 
found in Palermo, in Naples, in Rome and in other places 
in Italy. But he seems to have reserved all the cunning of his 
hand, the best work of his head and of his heart to put into 
the crucifix at San Damiano. 

“As a devout follower of St. Francis, whose ardent devo- 
tion to Our Lord on the cross merited that he receive in his 
own body the marks of the tragedy of Calvary, Fra Innocenzo, 
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after much prayer and labor, presented to San Damiano the 
wonderful crucifix that now holds the central position in the 
Chapel of the Crucifixion. It is made of poplar wood and 
was given to the church in 1637. 

“The remarkable feature is the head of Christ, which pre- 
sents a three-fold aspect when viewed from three different 
points. Look at it from one side and you will see a distinct 
picture of Christ in His agony. It brings one back to Calvary 
and shows in some manner what must have been Our Lord’s 
terrible sufferings during the three hours. There is no imag- 
ination about it at all. The naked eye sees a reality of agony 
that seems almost more than human. Then gaze from the 
other side, and see the Christ in the very act of dying. There, 
the last few minutes of Calvary before death, are depicted in 
all their pathos and majesty: the eyes are slowly closing, the 
mouth is drooping and Our Lord is about to give Himself into 
the hands of His Heavenly Father. Then move to the front 
and stand directly facing the crucifix, and you will see the 
“It is consummated” of Calvary in all its glory and triumph. 
This view gives you the picture of Christ dead: the head has 
dropped upon the caved-in chest and the eyes are closed 
entirely. 

“Christ’s agony, His dying moments and His death clearly 
standing forth in one magnificent work of art. It is, indeed, a 
wonderful combination. As a certain writer and lover of 
Assisi said with truth: ‘Majesty supreme and abandon com- 
plete, Divinity triumphant and Humanity suffering make in the 
crucifix of San Damiano a beautiful and ideal harmony.’ It is 
not a trick of the imagination nor subterfuge of any kind. 
Hundreds have thought so, but they have gone away mysti- 
fied and impressed. The Assisians will tell you there is a 
legend that the head of the crucifix is of angelic origin. But 
that is unfounded. What is the explanation? Perhaps, it 
lies in this, that Christ rewarded the love that guided 
the pious hand of the good, old monk, and allowed him 
to bring out most prominently the threefold aspect of His 
Passion that cannot but impress both the sinner and saint, and 
bring all closer to God. In times of distress and sorrow, the 
people have come, and are coming, to the crucifix of Fra In- 
nocenzo, and the benefits they have derived have been many. 
Remarkable graces, cessation of epidemics and liberation from 
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many other calamities through the instrumentality of this 
crucifix have naturally rendered it very popular so that, con- 
tinually, more people come here in pilgrimage to find the rest 
and consolation that others have found. Of itself, of course, 
the crucifix has no power, but just as Our Lord uses other 
secondary agents and means to reach men’s hearts and souls, 
so he uses this crucifix: through the visible He draws us to the 
invisible. 

“Is it any wonder, therefore, that at the foot of this cruci- 
fix, many have laid aside the trivial and frivolous things of 
life and have caught from those tear-stained eyes, veiled in 
sorrow, the lesson that St. Francis learned so well, and that 
St. Teresa expressed so happily in her heroic appeal to Our 
Lord: ‘Either to suffer or to die. Not to die, but to suffer for 
you, O Jesus Christ.’” 

I saw Kerrigan was growing impatient. So I cut short my 
story, saying: 

“My friend, since only seeing is believing with most Amer- 
icans, you can now see and believe.” We raised the curtain 
and passed into the interior of the church. 

“I know that you are a doubting Thomas,” I whispered 
to him, “but, like the Thomas of old, you will soon have to 
admit that it is true.” 

We were now in front of the chapel, and I showed him 
the three positions in which to stand so as to get the three- 
fold aspect of Our Lord’s Passion to the best advantage. I 
stepped back a few paces to observe him the better. He 
moved from one position to another. Several times, he ap- 
proached very close to the altar. I could see the several emo- 
tions of surprise, wonder, astonishment and mystification pass 
in succession across his face as he discovered for himself the 
truth of what I had related to him. This did not surprise me; 
I was concerned with the spiritual effect on him. For a long 
time he gazed and then, suddenly, knelt and prayed. I knelt 
with him and prayed for him. I knew he was praying for the 
faith of the doubting Apostle, St. Thomas. I knew he wanted 
to cry from the bottom of his heart: “My Lord and my 
God.” 

I followed him silently from the church, and on the way 
back to our hotel—for we were stopping at the same place— 
he was silent. I did not break in upon his thoughts. He 
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beckoned me into his room and, motioning me to a chair, sank 
wearily into one himself. 

“It is almost too wonderful to believe,” he exclaimed ex- 
citedly. 

“Oh, I have heard the same thing often,” I replied. 
“Some say that it is wonderful. Others that it is astounding. 
Still others say, how can it be? A goodly number say that 
it is miraculous. You can take your choice of the expressions, 
and yet the explanation baffles you.” 

“But there must be some explanation,” he shot back at me. 

“Yes, there is the explanation of faith that I have already 
given you. God uses the lowly things to bring us to the 
higher. So he has used Fra Innocenzo and his handiwork 
for the good of many,” I said. 

“The explanation is not a mechanical one, then,” he ques- 
tioned. 

“No, hardly, or it would have been discovered before 
this,” I rejoined. “But, tell me, did you see what so many 
see? No, I do not mean the threefold aspect of Our Lord’s 
Passion—everyone who keeps his eyes open can see that. I 
refer to the things that are seen only with spiritual sight— 
the things that men of faith always have seen when before the 
crucifix, wherever they may be, but which should be espe- 
cially easy to discern when the external helps are so great. 
To see such things is to possess the key to the difficulties that 
are bothering you. At the foot of the Cross, the great Car- 
dinal Mercier has found the solution for all of Belgium’s 
calamities and trials? Listen to his words: 


A disaster has visited the world and our beloved Bel- 
gium, a nation so faithful in the great mass of her popula- 
tion to God, so upright in her patriotism, so noble in her 
King and Government, is the first sufferer. She bleeds; 
her sons are stricken down within her fortresses and upon 
her fields in defence of her rights and of her territory . . . 
Why all this sorrow, my God? Lord, Lord, hast Thou for- 
saken us? Then I looked upon the crucifix. I looked upon 
Jesus, most gentle and humble Lamb of God, crushed, 
clothed in His blood as in a garment, and I thought I heard 
from His own mouth the words which the Psalmist uttered 
in His name: “O God, My God, look upon Me; why hast 
Thou forsaken Me? O My God, I shall cry and Thou wilt 
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not hear.” And forthwith the murmur died upon my lips 
and I remembered what Our Divine Saviour said in His 
Gospel: “The disciple is not above the master nor the 
servant above his lord.” The Christian is the servant of a 
God Who became man in order to suffer and to die. To 
rebel against pain, to revolt against Providence, because it 
permits grief and bereavement, is to forget whence we 
came, the school in which we have been taught, the ex- 
ample that each of us carries graven in the name of a 
Christian, which each of us honors at his hearth, contem- 
plates at the altar of his prayers and of which he desires 
that his tomb, the place of his last sleep, shall bear the 


sign. 


“Burning words these, and from the heart of one of the 
world’s intellectual lights, who is honored and respected by 
all because of his wonderful and courageous work as the 
Father of stricken Belgium. The only place where he could 
find consolation in the midst of suffering was at the feet of 
the bleeding, agonizing, crowned and crucified God-Man, and 
there, too, he found in his sufferings the solution of all suf- 
fering.” 

I saw that the events of the day and the pain of his arm 
were undoubtedly telling on poor Kerrigan. 

“I am afraid that I have tired you,” Isaid. “Perhaps, you, 
too, will find rest for your soul where so many have found it. 
Good-night, and pleasant dreams to you.” 

“I hope so,” he answered, “good-night to you, and thank 
Before retiring, in my breviary and my night prayers, I 
made a special recommendation of Kerrigan to God, for light 
for his conversion. I was sure he was doing the same for 
himself in his own room. The next morning saw me at the 
Church of San Damiano bright and early for my Mass. I 
was agreeably surprised to see Kerrigan ahead of me, kneeling 
at the altar of the crucifix. He did not see me as I passed 
him on my way to the sacristy. His eyes were fixed on the 
figure, and especially the head, on the cross. I said Mass at 
that altar, and for Kerrigan. Quite a few persons went to 
Holy Communion at my Mass. I glanced at Kerrigan as I 
passed along the altar rail and caught his gaze fixed on me. 
He seemed to have a look of envy on his face for those who 
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were receiving Our Lord’s Body and Blood. That look gave 
me hope. 

I saw a good deal of Kerrigan during that week at Assisi. 
He was often at San Damiano in the afternoon, and almost in- 
variably before Fra Innocenzo’s crucifix. I introduced him to 
an old friend of mine, a charming Irish Franciscan, who had 
been stationed at St. Mary’s of the Angels for a number of 
years. I knew that he would take him in hand and help him. 
The young soldier decided to stay on at Assisi after I left, and 
I thought that he would fare well under the care of my old 
friend. 

The night before my departure from Assisi, I was sitting 
in the lobby of the hotel. I was depressed. I loved to come 
to Assisi, but I always hated to leave it. I was to go early the 
next morning. I was musing and wondering, as travelers do, 
if I would ever see Assisi again. There was no Fountain of 
Trevi, as at Rome, where the departing tourist might drop a 
penny to insure his return some day, or I might have been 
willing to try my luck. 

Just then Kerrigan approached. “Father, I do not know 
how to thank you for your great kindness to me,” he said. 
“You started the thing and now God and Father Patrizio, my 
old Franciscan friend, have finished it. Yes, I am a real 
Catholic now. I was only a half-sort before. That crucifix 
is wonderful, isn’t it? I shall never forget it. It, or rather 
God through it, has taught me many things. I am not going to 
murmur any more. I see now what the great Cardinal meant 
when he told the Belgian nation to place its troubles at the foot 
of the crucifix. Father, I shall never forget you and Fra In- 
nocenzo’s crucifix and Assisi, because they mean the best thing 
in life—faith in God, myself and mankind. Good-bye and 
good luck to you. I will come to see you when I get back to 
the United States. My arm feels better already, and I will 
soon be back in the trenches fighting God’s battles.” 

“Good-bye and God bless you,” I answered. It was all I 
could trust myself to say. 

But when I got to my room, I took my notebook and 
marked down Jack Kerrigan’s name as one more victim— 
happy, peaceful, contented victims they all were—that I had 
personally known to be made by Fra Innocenzo’s crucifix. 
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CHURCH SONG IN ITS RELATION TO CHURCH LIFE. 
BY F. JOSEPH KELLY, MUS.D. 


SHYTHMICAL song is the instinctive utterance of 
all strong emotion. “Music is the bridge from 
the sense to the soul.” If you were to hear the 
Sec) American Indian bewail his dead, or excite him- 

pe-s—— 4} self to furious hate against his adversary, you 
would hear a rude recitative, a wail or a muttering, clothing 
the imaginative language of a natural poetry. Song, indeed, 
is the language of nature itself, from the lark, that “blithe 
spirit,” 





That from heaven, or near it, 
Pours its full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art— 


to the archangel that stands nearest the throne, and leads the 
mighty praise of heaven. Every pure and noble thing that 
God has made, shows forth its joy in song: 


In every burst of sympathy, 
In every voice of love. 


Like light, song is the gladness of all things: the whisper- 
ing forest has its music, and the rippling brook its melody; 
the great sea utters its unresting praise, and the vast temple 
of nature is full of the song of the viewless winds. And who 
shall say that it is imagination only that speaks of the “music 
of the spheres?” Is it other than our ignorance which sings: 


What though in solemn silence, all 
Move round this dark terrestrial ball; 
What though no real voice nor sound, 
Amidst their radiant orbs he found; 
In reason’s ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice; 

For ever singing as they shine, 
The hand that made us is divine. 


Is not Shakespeare a better divine than Addison? 
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There’s not the smallest orb that thou behold’st 
But in his motion, like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubims. 


It is in religious life, that music and singing has exerted 
the greatest influence. Singing seems inseparable from em- 
inent religious life; wherever there are religious earnestness 
and joy, there will be religious song. For praise is the very 
highest exercise of our spiritual life. More effectually than 
any other thing it appeals to the holiest feelings and touches 
the profoundest sympathies. Preaching is merely the address 
of one man to another; prayer is the interested approach to 
God of a needy suppliant; but praise is the worship of a self- 
forgetful adoration. And it is God’s blessed order of things 
that we are benefited the most when, in loving self-forgetful- 
ness, we praise Him; we are elevated by the thought which 
fills us, transfigured by the glory upon which we gaze; so like 
mercy, praise is 

. . . twice bless’d; 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes; 


and, like charity, “it never faileth,” for praise is the religion 
of heaven. The grace that comes from God, streams into 
loving, self-forgetful souls; it is the blessing, not of what we 
get, but of what we become; not of a thing put into our hands, 
but of a transformation wrought in our hearts. In prayer, we 
receive, in praise, we become, and it is greater to become than 
to receive. 

And it is beautiful to observe how the appointments of 
God’s service harmonize with natural laws. In preaching, we 
speak; that which has to be explained and argued and urged, 
must be spoken. In prayer, we plead, use the language and 
the tone of precation. But in praise we sing, mold our 
thoughts to poetry and our tones to music. Poetic song is the 
natural expression of praise, the spontaneous form of ador- 
ation, thanksgiving and joy. Just where the other forms of 
speech are the. most inadequate, especially with our sublime 
Catholic Liturgy, song is the most sublimely strong. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the practical importance of 
the rich and cultured liturgical music of the Catholic Church. 
It is true that we worship a spiritual God, Who requires of us 
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a spiritual service; but it is true, also, that we who worship 
are sensuous, as well as spiritual, beings, and that we are 
largely dependent upon our sensuous nature for the excite- 
ment of spiritual feeling. If we read the Bible, we are greatly 
influenced by the beauty of David’s poetry, the splendor of 
Isaias’ eloquence and the intellectual force of Paul’s reasen- 
ing. If we hear sermons, we are affected by the eloquence 
as well as by the orthodoxy of the preacher. If we pray, our 
devotions are winged by the fitness and tenderness of the 
words that we employ. So, if we sing, we are affected by 
music as well as by words. 

We need not analyze this too severely. We may accept 
that as practically the best, which most inspires our entire 
nature. Granted that poetry and music are but the form, and 
that thought and feeling are the spirit of praise. A whole 
burned offering requires not only the sacrifice, but the wood 
and the fire to enkindle it. It is enough that we are excited 
and thrilled, body and soul, and that we rapturously pour out 
our praise before God, “with all our heart and soul and 
strength.” We ourselves hardly suspect how much our spir- 
itual fervor and joy are dependent upon the fitness and beauty 
of our vocal praise. What a color it gives to our holy serv- 
ices. What a tone to every feeling. How everything else is 
imbued by its subtle spirit, chilled or jarred by its unfitness, 
or made to glow with fervor and beauty by its magic power. 
Excited and exalted by rapturous song, how easy it is to pray. 
Our sympathies are excited; the emotional effect of our song 
is spread over all things; our souls are harmonized and vivi- 
fied, we hardly know how. 

“It is,” says Southey, “one of the advantages of devotional 
singing, that those who bear a part in it affect themselves.” 
“Music,” says Addison, “when thus applied raises noble hints 
in the mind of the hearer, and fills it with great conceptions. 
It strengthens devotion and, advancing praise into rapture, 
lengthens out every act of worship and produces more lasting 
and permanent impressions in the mind than those which ac- 
company any transient form of words that are uttered in the 
ordinary methods of religious worship.” Nay, the good in- 
fluence of good church song abides with us through life, in- 
vesting the worship of our childhood with a beauty and a glory. 
Snatches of the songs that we were wont to sing during Holy 
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Mass and the other services of the Church will come back 
to us in maturer years, like Alpine echoes, softened and puri- 
fied by distance and with subduing and sanctifying power. 

Worship song is no peculiarity of revealed religion; it is 
the instinctive prompting of nature. Homer and Hesiod wrote 
hymns to the gods, the earliest divines of Greece, as well as 
its earliest poets. Orpheus was a priest musician. A chief 
part of the religion of the Egyptians was singing hymns to 
their gods. The Muses were chiefly employed in the services 
of the gods, and some of them derived their names from their 
song. We do not wonder, therefore, that the Bible is full of 
recognitions of worship-song, and that it makes such bounti- 
ful provision for its exercise. Amongst the Jews, the very use 
of poetry and music seems to have been restricted to Divine 
Worship, probably because their theocracy demanded that 
every rejoicing should be a thanksgiving to Jehovah. 

The great glory of the Jewish service, however, was its 
Psalms, that wonderful collection of sacred songs which, for a 
thousand years, was the expression of its praise. By far, the 
larger portion of the Psalms was contributed by David, that 
great chorister of God. They form “a kind of an epitome,” 
says St. Augustine, “of the whole Scripture.” And the won- 
derful thing is, that spiritual utterances so true, so profound, 
should come out of an age so crude in its theology, so dim 
in its religious light. Inspired by God, how full of religious 
light and love are these Psalms. How wonderfully they ex- 
press the deep religious heart of humanity. They fathom the 
lowest depths, they scale the loftiest heights of man’s spiritual 
soul. We of this twentieth Christian century have no expressions 
for our various religious experiences so adequate as David's. 
When we pray the most intelligently, we use his words; when 
we pray the most rapturously, we seize his harp. He speaks 
for us as no one else has spoken, the great mysteries of our 
life, the great struggles of our soul, all that we can remember, 
experience or hope, a penitence that our sorrow can never 
surpass, an ardor that we can but feebly emulate, a rapture 
that we can but faintly share. Who, with all the revelation of 
the New Testament, and with all the culture of twenty Chris- 
tian centuries, can say that his spiritual experiences have out- 
grown David’s Psalms, that he has risen above their height, 
expatiated beyond their range, explored beneath their depth? 
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If we hesitate to use them, it is that they go beyond our expe- 
rience rather than fall short of it. 

God has not given us a Christian David. No book of in- 
spired song contributes to the Canon of the New Testament. 
Who amongst its writers could have strung David’s harp? 
The reason of this difference is, that in the Old Testament 
Psalms, God had made an adequate provision of inspired song 
for the religious life of humanity. Who thinks of these 
Psalms as the psalter of the Jewish Church merely? Do we 
not instinctively feel that they have a broader character, a 
more catholic use than this; that they are as much Christian 
as they are Jewish song? David’s harp has survived his 
throne; the Psalmist is more renowned than the monarch. 

Besides the Psalms, in our uninspired hymnody, God has 
given the Church a precious possession of devotional wealth, 
the inheritance of many generations. It has enriched Cath- 
olic worship and expressed the religious emotions of the faith- 
ful. We have no account of the introduction into Christian 
worship of uninspired hymns. The one paramount charac- 
teristic of the early hymns_is..their worshipping, eucharistic 
character, their great heart of self-forgetting, rapturous 
praise. And this is the more remarkable, inasmuch as they 
sprang to birth in the martyr age of the Church, while Chris- 
tianity was as yet a feeble, struggling infant. There is a won- 
derful feeling of worship in these early songs; not a shade of 
sorrow saddens them, not a feeling of struggle embarrasses 
them. The characteristics of the early Latin hymns are plain- 
ness and force. They work their spell upon you by the simple 
force of their statements and the fire of their earnestness. 
There is an austere simplicity about them, a severe objective 
character, which is in striking contrast to the hymns of the 
more modern period. 

Psalms and hymns and spiritual songs are the chief me- 
dium of worship; from the beginning they have filled the 
Church on earth, and through eternity they will fill the Church 
in heaven; from every place they have ascended to God; from 
the shores of the Red Sea; from the tabernacle in the wilder- 
ness; from the gorgeous temple in Jerusalem; from the upper 
room in which Christ and the eleven partook of the Last Sup- 
per; from little companies of the early Christians, furtively 
worshipping in “dens and caves of the earth;” from the cathe- 
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dral of Ambrose and the deserts of Syria; from imperial 
palaces and from peasant’s cottages; from gorgeous churches 
and from humble chapels; from family altars and from dying 
beds; now a solitary note of song, and now the mighty shout of 
rejoicing thousands. They have been the utterance to God of 
all that is highest in Christian Catholic thought; of all that is 
holiest in Christian Catholic life; of all that is tenderest and 
most rapturous in Christian Catholic love. That which John 
was permitted to hear in the assemblies of the redeemed in 
heaven, the ministering angels of God have often heard in the 
assemblies of the redeemed on earth, a rapturous song of 
worshipping praise and love, and this scarcely less high, less 
pure, less fervent than that; nay, so identical is the praise of 
salvation, that the first great song of the Catholic Church on 
earth can hardly be distinguished from the last song of the re- 
deemed in heaven: “Glory to God in the highest, and peace on 
earth to men of good will.” 





EASTER MORNING. 
BY EDMUND J. KIEFER. 


Wit dew-drop beads her rosary, 
Mother Nature’s whispering 

The sweet and glorious mystery 
Of resurrected Spring. 
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SOURCE BOOK AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL GUIDE FOR AMER- 
ICAN CHURCH HISTORY. By Peter G. Mode, A.M., Ph.D. 
Menasha, Wis.: George Banta Publishing Co. 

The author of this work is Assistant Professor of Church His- 
tory in the Divinity School of the University of Chicago. His 
point of view is indicated in the preface: “The compiler wishes to 
state that the viewpoint from which he has approached the sub- 
ject is that of regarding the Church, not as the custodian of some 
divinely-revealed deposit of truth, nor as supernaturally detached 
from an environment that is ever affecting her inner life and 
organization.” 

With due allowance for this somewhat negative viewpoint, 
the author has done a valuable, important and painstaking piece 
of work, one that must necessarily be consulted by anyone who 
takes up the study of any phase of the history of any church in 
America. Its seven hundred pages, chronologically and logically 
divided, give, for the Colonial and National periods of America’s 
development, a bibliography that gives evidence of completeness 
and indicates scholarly research work upon the part of the com- 
piler. 

Naturally, we turn to the parts which treat the story of the 
Catholic Church in America. In general, the impression received 
is of thoroughness, fairness and objective judgment. The assem- 
bly of the sources and authorities on the various points of the 
history of Catholicism in America cannot but prove useful to 
Catholic students, as well as to others. 

Perhaps, in view of the general merit of the work, it is not 
graceful to refer to shortcomings. But we cannot but remind 
the writer that reference to the Catholic religion as “Romanism” 
is discountenanced by us and, therefore, not employed by our 
friends. In some instances, the author has fallen short of the stand- 
ard of objectivity he has set himself. He says that A History of 
the Roman Catholic Church in the United States, by Professor 
Thomas O’Gorman, “shows considerable bias” (p. 296), yet of the 
very biased work, The Decay of the Church of Rome, by Joseph 
McCabe, that it is “particularly valuable” (p. 448). “On the de- 
bated question as to whether or not the Church of Rome has been 
holding her own in America” the documents he cites, with the 
exception of one, and this bears only indirectly on the question, 
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are all by non-Catholics. Objective as his work is, we would 
wish that it were even more so. 

May we call attention also to two serious omissions? On 
“the attitude of the Catholic Church to the labor question,” the 
latest authority cited is of the year 1883. On “the issue of educa- 
tion in separate schools,” the latest work mentioned is one of 
1892. When we consider the vast amount of Catholic literature on 
these two topics that has been put out since these dates, we cannot 
but feel that the bibliography should have been brought more 
up-to-date. The least complete and least satisfactory section of 
the work is that which treats of the period from the Civil War to 
the present time, a period which covers over half a century and 
yet to which are devoted less than one hundred pages. Such are 
a few of the faults of this otherwise excellent, most useful and 


most enlightening work. 


IRELAND AND THE MAKING OF BRITAIN. By Benedict Fitz- 
patrick. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. $4.00 net. 

There is a particular timeliness in the publication of this 
book, which should be the forerunner of many of similar char- 
acter. Despite its arresting title, it is not a controversial work, 
but rather an honest and painstaking endeavor to demonstrate the 
cultural influence of Ireland in the days of her glory. The labors 
of the Irish missionaries in spreading the Faith, not only in Brit- 
ain, but throughout Europe, have received the attention of many 
writers, but in addition to being insula sanctorum et doctorum, 
Ireland, for many centuries, was a centre of culture and of art 
which exerted a remarkable influence for civilization. While in 
no sense ignoring the work of the missionaries of early days, the 
author submits new evidences of results in refinement obtained 
in the rude Briton by the example, as well as the teachings, of 
those to whom kings and chieftains turned for instruction in the 
better things of this world, as well as those of the next. 

It is announced that the results of ten years of research and 
travel are embodied in this book, and that many hundreds of 
manuscripts and records were consulted in order to insure its his- 
torical accuracy. Certainly, the references and footnotes show a 
degree of thoroughness, which deserves the warmest commenda- 
tion. This determination to substantiate every statement is illus- 
trated in the handling of the subject of the English slave popula- 
tion in Ireland. Here is one of the most significant chapters in 
the work, perhaps the pivotal point on which the whole proposi- 
tion revolves. Yet here is no casual reference to such generally 
available sources as Bede or William of Malmesbury, but actual 
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facts and definite figures based upon innumerable authorities. 
Another interesting aspect of this study is the disclosure of the 
debt owed to Ireland’s scholars as the preservers of the stores of 
classical learning and the perpetuators of the classical tradition, 
as well as the champions of the Christian faith. 

In every respect a book which is interesting as history and 
satisfying as a piece of workmanship. 


MODERN ENGLISH STATESMEN. By G. R. Stirling Taylor. 

New York: Robert McBride & Co. $2.75. 

Modern day biography when not concerned with the metic- 
ulous is very likely to be extremely brilliant. In being brilliant, it 
is not always concerned with accuracy and truth. Witness the 
much discussed, fascinating and hopelessly astigmatized Eminent 
Victorians. Mr. Taylor is scarcely less brilliant than Mr, Strachey, 
but his volume is a series of studies, too novel in point of view, 
too unreserved in its challenge to the superstitions of history to go 
unread by the scholarly and the well informed. He discusses 
statesmen and statesmanship in his introductory chapter and then 
proceeds to devote a chapter each to the following men: Oliver 
Cromwell, the Walpoles, the Pitts, Burke and Benjamin Disraeli. 
He discards, without an apology, the myth that Cromwell was a 
great statesman. He points out his brutalities in Ireland, his 
selfishness, his vaulting ambition, his autocratic rule and his 
high-handed and indefensible treatment of Parliament. The facts 
of history, Mr. Taylor finds, are at odds with the orthodox tradi- 
tion of history, for “they leave us a fine soldier, an honest re- 
ligious enthusiast, a man of broad common sense, withal danger- 
ously near the borderline of the insane; and, at least, a gorgeous 
dramatic figure for a play. But those who demand great states- 
manship in a man who posed as a statesman; those who think that 
a national leader must do something more than overcome the op- 
position of a battlefield; those who hold that the work of a great 
politician must be able to stand the test of centuries, and not 
merely survive the enemies of a decade; all these will find Crom- 
well of secondary importance.” This quotation indicates clearly 
Mr. Taylor’s independence of judgment, his serious study of his- 
tory and his contempt for historic myths. In a similar vein, he 
studies the Pitts, with their mental instability, their variable 
moods, their posings, their hectic bids for political support, and 
their hopelessly narrow vision. Indeed, the Pitt family are Mr. 
Taylor’s béte noir. The Walpoles he finds gifted with a supremely 
sound sense which, in the case of Robert, amounted almost to 
genius. Burke he brands as a failure, whose attempts to do great 
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things were not always based upon high motives, whose vision 
was frequently short-sighted, and who was too often on the verge 
of hysteria. Disraeli was a brilliant man who was naturally a 
dreamer and a poet, but whose intellect, courage and sympathy 
for the poorer classes helped to make him a “more interesting, 
more instructive and more lovable” statesman than any of his 
contemporaries. Mr. Taylor’s judgments on the men he has 
chosen to discuss are sure to arouse opposition. That in itself 
is not a great merit. It is, however, a great merit that his book 
will be certain to compel study and serious thought, two processes 
which are rapidly falling to decay. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDIES FROM THE CATHOLIC UNIVER- 
SITY OF AMERICA. Edited by Edward A. Pace, Ph.D. 
Princeton, N. J.: Psychological Review Co. 

The present volume comprises seven learned papers, which 
represent original research on various problems of psychology, 
clinics and psychoanalysis. Procul Profani, for these studies are 
the very flower of technical knowledge and expert investigation, 
and will appeal only to the specialist. The sum of time, patience, 
skill, ingenuity and reading expended on these delicate and elusive 
investigations is nothing short of marvelous. 

The first paper, by Ignatius A. Hamel, is a study of the con- 
ditioned reflex. The author, after an elaborate analysis of the 
data, concludes that there is an essential difference between a 
genuine and a conditioned reflex. The former takes place with- 
out the intervention of consciousness, the latter is dependent on a 
conscious factor. Two long papers by Thomas Verner Moore 
follow. His first paper deals with image and meaning in memory 
and perception. Cognate to this study, and throwing an inter- 
esting sidelight on it, is Miss McDonough’s essay on the develop- 
ment of meaning. Modern psychologists have certainly thrown 
a flood of light on the relations between organic processes and 
mental reactions, and they have laid bare, partially at least, the 
delicate machinery which serves to link up one series of acts with 
the other. 

Dr. Moore’s second paper deals with certain pathological phe- 
nomena. He undertakes to fix the correlation between memory 
and perception in the presence of diffuse cortical degeneration. 
His methods of investigation are rigorously scientific, and he 
concludes that, (1) the immediate memory, the power of reten- 
tion and perception have a general tendency to deteriorate to- 
gether. (2) Still at times one of these mental processes falls 
behind more than the others. (3) Evidence seems to point to the 
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distinction of memory and power of retention as two separate 
mental functions. 

The other papers in the present volume deal with more or less 
abnormal mental phenomena. Paul Hanly Furfey treats of con- 
scious and unconscious factors in symbolism. He examines at 
length Freud’s theories, and his treatment and presentment of 
Libido. Mr. Furfey’s fourth chapter, which deals with myths— 
their growth, formation and contents—is especially interesting. 
A further paper of Dr. Moore’s deals with Hypnotic Analogies. 
Miss Loughlin writes on the concomitants of Amentia. The latter 
shows conclusively—and with a certain gruesome macabre vigor— 
that diseased parentage, foetid environment and, above all, per- 
sonal excess and evil living are, so to speak, the nurseries and hot- 
beds of mental degeneration. 


READINGS IN EVOLUTION, GENETICS AND EUGENICS. By 

H. H. Newman. University of Chicago Press. $3.75. 

This is a book which we can very heartily commend. It is 
one which must find a place in every library, public or private, 
which desires to be complete. It consists of a series of well- 
selected quotations, some of them running into a number of 
pages on all aspects of the “Darwinian” controversy. It is fuller 
than Kellogg’s well-known and very useful book, and it is more 
free from anti-religious prejudice than was that work. And here 
we reach the first point which we desire to emphasize: in this 
book, instead of religion being scoffed at, it is definitely asserted 
(as many Catholic writers, unnoticed here by the way, have as- 
serted time and again) that there is no conflict between any 
moderate, and in any way provable, theory of evolution, as a 
method of creation, and religion. Here we may specially com- 
mend the section on “The Relation of Evolution to Materialism” 
by Joseph le Conte which, on the whole, expresses the views on 
this subject, which have more than once been published in THE 
CaTHOLIC WorLp. 

Some extracts from the works of Wasmann and other Cath- 
olic men of science on this point would not have been amiss, and 
we offer the suggestion for the second edition, which is sure to be 
called for, that a short passage from de Dorlodot’s book, recently 
noticed in these pages, would be very much to the point. It is a 
statement of the case for evolution versus what is very indefinitely 
called “special creation.” The term is seldom defined. No 
doubt, it is generally taken to mean what Linnzus meant, namely, 
that there were as many forms specially created as there now are 
species. That was the old Protestant theory and, unfortunately, 
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older and better Catholic beliefs have, in the eyes of scientific 
writers, become smirched with the same brush. It never was 
the teaching of the Fathers of the Church from St. Augustine 
down to St. Thomas Aquinas and from Suarez down to the 
present day. Nor have they ever adhered to the absurd and even 
rather degrading Miltonic view which, strange to say, was the 
vision of many if not most pious “evangelical” Protestants some 
fifty years ago. No wonder that they were startled and horrified 
by the coming of Darwin. The one orthodox writer who was 
not, was the late Dr. Mivart, but then he was familiar with Pa- 
tristic literature, and his criticisms of Natural Selection were 
purely scientific and very much to the point. Huxley and Co. 
imagined that they were brought forward because of the religion 
of the writer, and thus inaugurated that campaign of neglect, 
which Catholic writers on science and philosophy have ever since 
had to encounter. Forgetting that Pasteur and Mendel—to men- 
tion but two names—were both convinced children of the Church, 
does a Catholic venture on a scientific criticism or discussion what 
happens? “Oh! a Catholic! Quite negligible!” It is about time 
that this came to an end, and we welcome the fair attitude of this 
book, which, whilst still excluding statements from Catholic 
writers (unless le Conte is one), at least is prepared to admit that 
a religious man need not necessarily be either an idiot or a retre- 
grade anti-scientist. 

We should like to have found in the book a discussion 
of such difficulties as those raised by the peculiar characteristics 
of the Myxomycetes. We should also like to have met with 
some account of the views on Haeckel’s “fundamental law of bi- 
ology” expressed in M. Vialleton’s book on Recapitulation. We 
should like to find disapproval, and not a guarded consent, 
to such disgusting expedients as the surgical emasculation of 
criminals and feeble-minded persons which, though, to their 
eternal disgrace, legalized by some of the States in the Union, are 
revolting to all decent-minded, not to say to all Catholic minds. 
We strongly commend the book to all teachers and serious- 
minded readers. 


A TRAVELER IN LITTLE THINGS. By W. H. Hudson. New 

York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00. 

Mr. Hudson has added another to his long list of nature 
studies. In this latest book, there is only an occasional echo of 
the land of the pampas; usually, one is carried in spirit through 
the red and green country of Devon, past the limestone hills of 
Derbyshire, or over the Wiltshire downs. There is no longer any 
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need for a detailed analysis of the spirit and content of Mr. 
Hudson’s books; he has created for himself a definite public, who 
need only hear a new book of his announced; they know fully 
what to expect and are never disappointed. Around his name, 
indeed, a literary tradition is quickly forming. Galsworthy, in 
his preface to Green Mansions, calls him our greatest English 
writer. Arnold Bennett, as long ago as 1910, said that few among 
the living were more likely to be regarded a hundred years hence 
as having produced literature. It would not be easy to say just 
where the secret of his power lies. The beauty of his style is not 
to be discovered in any definite rhythmical form; stock literary 
expressions and conventions are conspicuous by their absence, 
and he uses color sparingly. But his work is intimately knit with 
his own life experience and, therefore, is indelibly stamped with 
personality; his eye is trained to see the unfamiliar common 
thing, his observation of nature grows out of a passionate desire 
to understand and feel the laws which underlie and govern the 
mysterious spectacle we call life. 


THE GEORGE SAND-GUSTAVE FLAUBERT LETTERS. Trans- 
lated by Aimée L. McKenzie. With an Introduction by Stuart 

P. Sherman. New York: Boni & Liveright. $4.00. 

The complete Sand-Flaubert correspondence is, for the first 
time, here made accessible in an attractive English edition. The 
volume derives importance from the illuminating sidelights which 
it casts upon French literature and politics from 1864 to 1876. 
What most impresses us, however, is the banquet spread for our 
reflective and critical faculties. For, owing to the two famous 
writers’ difference in temperament, as well as in literary and 
social views, their letters exhibit, beneath an affectionate personal 
relationship, a fundamental antagonism. Great, indeed, was the 
contrast between George Sand, the optimistic humanitarian re- 
former, and Gustave Flaubert, the disillusioned pessimist who, 
scorning the “ignorant masses,” yearned for a social order con- 
trolled by an intellectual aristocracy. 

Although the present translation is quite readable, and on the 
whole creditable, yet it contains surprising mistakes. Regret- 
table, teo, are the instances of faulty English. -On the other 
hand, Mr. Sherman’s masterly introduction of twenty-seven pages 
merits unqualified praise. In a lucid style, he has set forth not 
only the divergent ideals and aspirations of George Sand and Flau- 
bert, but also the main currents of French thought in the 
nineteenth century. Nothing finer has been written on this 
subject. 
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THE STORY OF ST. JOHN BAPTIST DE LA SALLE. By 
Brother Leo. Introduction by Most Rev. Patrick J. Hayes, 
D.D., Archbishop of New York. New York: P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons. $1.60 postpaid. 

Brother Leo’s account of the life and work of the holy founder 
of the Institute to which he belongs, is emphatically a book for 
boys. To say this is not to imply that it is lacking in interest for 
older folk. Indeed, we cannot conceive of anyone, whatever his 
age, experiencing a dull moment while engaged in its perusal. To 
hold the attention of boys, whether in speaking to or writing for 
them, is a difficult matter, as all who have essayed the feat will 
agree. Brother Leo shows himself quite as skillful in the written 
word as he has long since proven himself in the classroom. Each 
page sparkles with life, and the prosy platitudes that so fre- 
quently mar even the best biographies designed for the young, are 
conspicuous by their absence. When the reader is told that 
Louis XIV. was “a bossy sort of boy; and . . . a very bossy sort 
of king,” or that Adrian Nyel was “the sort of man that people 
today would call a hustler,” he finds it easy to form a mental 
picture of the person described. 

In his portraiture of the sweet and winsome St. John Baptist 
de la Salle, Brother Leo has given us a work which we greatly 
wish were but one of a series of similarly written Lives to be 
placed in the hands of our American youth. 


THE CHRONICLES OF AMERICA. Edited by Dr. Allen Johnson, 
Professor of American History in Yale University. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. Fifty volumes, at $3.50 per 
volume by the set. 

Jefferson and His Colleagues, by Dr. Allen Johnson. This 
splendid essay summarizes the laborious works of general his- 
torians and researchers in the field, as only a master of the period 
could. Written in classical English, with an eye to the pictur- 
esque, a desire to interest and a zeal for accuracy, the book proves 
charmingly attractive. Jefferson, the hero, is interpreted by one 
who has caught his spirit, breadth of view and tolerance, if not 
something of his very style. 

The introductory essay, “President Jefferson’s Court,” should 
be compared with a similar chapter in Henry Jones Ford’s Wash- 
ington and His Colleagues, if one would understand the Revolu- 
tion of 1800 in its full significance. And the election of 1800 de- 
fined the trend of the period to 1815. An English domain was 
becoming American, in fact as well as in law; Colonials were being 
transformed into Americans; Federalists of monarchial tendencies 
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were giving place to Republicans of democratic tastes; and New 
England’s dominance was falling before a growing West. The 
revolutionary generation was fast disappearing; their sons of the 
Jeffersonian era and of the Second War for Independence were 
American in background and outlook. It is this idea which Dr. 
Johnson expounds as the thesis of his volume. 

In the chapters, “Corsairs of the Mediterranean,” “The Shadow 
of the First Consul,” “In Pursuit of the Floridas,” “The Abuse of 
Hospitality,” “Spanish Derelicts,” the foreign policy of Jefferson 
and Madison is considered. There is no belittling the causes of the 
War of 1812, nor minimizing of English aggression on the seas, 
yet there is no evidence of a blatant pan-Americanism. The 
Florida situation, blot as it was on our escutcheon, is handled 
with judicious caution. “The Pacificists of 1807” affords the 
author a suggestive chapter heading for a consideration of the 
administration’s peace policy. 

Dr. Johnson does not hesitate to emphasize Federalist oppo- 
sition to Jefferson, the intrigues of the Essex group, the relations 
between the New England Federalists and Burr, or the treasonable 
activities of the Hartford Convention. The War of 1812 had few 
bright spots—New Orleans and on the sea—but its Americanizing 
results were tremendous. It bred nationality and-it destroyed, 
for the time, sectionalism. 


Theodore Roosevelt and His Times. Mr. Howland, stanch Re- 
publican, ardent Progressive (1912-1916), and associate editor of 
the Outlook, has contributed a striking appreciation of Theodore 
Roosevelt, which will find an honorable place in the rapidly ac- 
cumulating Rooseveltiana. 

It is essentially an appreciation, not history. Friends of 
Roosevelt will admire the volume. Partisans will agree with the 
eulogy. Americans will profit by its study, for all the lessons, 
which “T. R.” taught so vigorously, are emphasized with a renewal 
of the virile slogans. Righteousness, courage, patriotism, tolera- 
tion, are good lessons for the youth of this land, and no living 
American taught them better by word and example. 

“The Progressive Party,” “Its Glorious Failure” and “The 
Last Four Years” are among the most valuable sections, for here 
the writer, through personal knowledge, has been able to expand 
the meagre outline. The story of Roosevelt’s pre-convention in- 
trigues with the progressive governors, is an interesting com- 
mentary on the man and our party methods. In the last chapter, 
he sighs with the Colonel of the Rough Riders, and probably most 
American civilians will, when on grounds of expediency, certainly 
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not politics, “T. R.” was denied command of a volunteer army in 
France. The reader will find Mr. Seymour’s defence of the ad- 
ministration in this connection an interesting, deadly parallel. 


Woodrow Wilson and the World War. The author of this 
volume was well selected, for Dr. Seymour, the talented, young 
Yale professor, is a splendidly equipped historical student, who 
has written a good volume on European diplomacy, edited, with 
Edward M. House, a collection of lectures delivered by members 
of the American Peace Commission, “What Really Happened at 
Paris,” and served as a counselor to that Commission. Hence, 
Mr. Seymour knows whereof he writes and is able to make 
an original contribution. However, one feels that he is unduly 
cautious and under some constraint not to tell all that he may 
know. To be sure, many a fighting man at the front was poorly 
informed save as to the action of his own regiment, and some 
believe that members of the Peace Commission were in a similar 
position. 

Dr. Seymour writes well; and his historical training has made 
him a keen observer, and has taught him a scholarly restraint, 
which safeguards him from natural prejudices, despite a touch 
of professional dogmatism. Slightly pro-English, yet he is fair 
enough in his broad Americanism. As regards his interpretation 
of the South and West as extremely pacificist, uninterested in, 
and ignorant of, foreign relations in the days of neutrality, he is a 
true New Englander. A Wilsonian Republican and a co-worker 
of Colonel House, he holds a brief for Wilson and his policies, but 
not without coming to a rather just, though highly favorable, in- 
terpretation of the man. 

The chapters covering the pre-war period, “Neutrality,” “The 
Submarine,” “Plots and Preparedness” and “America Decides,” 
outline the march of the nation from Wilson’s watchful waiting, 
patient neutrality, “toe proud to fight” stages to a crusading zeal 
for war, honor and defence of national democracies. It is well 
done, but with no new note. It is a standard summary, with only 
here and there an observation which challenges argument. Few 
persons will see “Colonel” House in so heroic a mold (pp. 47-49), 
nor will they accredit Wilson’s tactical errors of 1918-1919 to his 
dependence upon Tumulty and Burleson in the absence of imme- 
diate contact with his guardian-counselor (p. 18). Apropos of 
Bryan’s resignation, is it correctly explained by, “For Bryan was 
willing to arbitrate even Germany’s right to drown American 
citizens on the high seas” (p. 54)? Nor after stating Wilson’s posi- 
tion on German-American loyalty in 1916, will one feel certain of 
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Dr. Seymour’s authority for the unqualified remark that: “Hughes 
was ordered by his party managers not to offend foreign-born 
voters, and in his attempt to steer a middle course, gave a clear 
impression of vacillation” (». 91). The general view of the situa- 
tion leading up to the declaration of the War and the attitude with 
which Americans entered the struggle, is highly acceptable. 

The last third of the voluine describes the preliminary peace 
campaign, the doings of the Conference, the League of Nations, 
the settlement and the failure of the Senate to adhere to Wilson’s 
programme. The author is very sympathetic with Wilson’s prin- 
ciples, but apparently believes that he made a tactical error in 
refusing to compromise with the wild reservationist group in 
Congress. 

Dr. Seymour has written a book which will stand well in 
advance of most volumes dealing with the War, Wilson and the 
Peace Conference. How long it will remain authoritative is an- 
other question. 


The Fathers of the Constitution. The epoch from the Peace 
of 1783 to the ratification of the Constitution is covered by Pro- 
fessor Max Farrand of Yale University, whose scholarship is at- 
tested by his monumental Records of the Federal Convention and 
a summarizing study, The Framing of the Constitution. This 
volume recounts in popular fashion the main events of the critical 
period leading up to the gathering of the delegates to the Phila- 
delphia Convention, the framing of the Constitution with its com- 
promises between large states and small, between tidewater and 
frontier groupings and between free and slave sections, and, 
finally, the acceptance of the document as the organic law of the 
land by the States. 

The general reader in this sympathetic, conservative account 
is given sufficient background to appreciate the disintegrating 
tendencies of the post-war period, and the compelling motive to 
establish a strongly centralized government. He will see the dele- 
gates as they were, not the legendary fathers, yet there is none 
of that iconoclastic spirit, which so mars Professor Beard’s Eco- 
nomic Intepretation of the Constitution. Students will be pleased 
with the interpretation of the Ordinance of 1787 and with the 
chapter on the Convention, where so much is told or suggested 
in such small compass. The appendix, about a fourth of the 
book, contains The Declaration of Independence, Articles of Con- 
federation, Northwest Ordimance, The Constitution, a carefully 
chosen bibliography and notes by Dr. Victor Paltsits on the Por- 
traits of the Signers of the Constitution, most of which are repro- 
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duced in this volume from the Rosenthal etchings in the Dr. 
Thomas Addis Emmet Collection. 


The Age of Invention. Professor Holland Thompson of the 
City College of New York, has recorded in this little volume a sug- 
gestive record of America’s inventive and mechanical genius. The 
catalogue of the greater, and especially pioneer, inventors is 
enough to inspire a sense of American self-sufficiency, and should 
arouse the emotions of readers, be they boys, students or success- 
ful business men. Like all the volumes in the series, it is written 
in a straightforward style, popular yet accurate, not too detailed, 
well illustrated and supplied with a good short bibliography for 
those who would delve deeper. 

Chapters deal with Benjamin Franklin and his many experi- 
mental inventions, including electrical devices; Whitney, and his 
revolutionizing cotton gin and arms manufacture; the conquerors 
of steam, Fitch, Fulton, Cooper and their successors; the creators 
of the mechanical spinning and New England’s resultant pros- 
perity; the agricultural machinery builders like McCormick; the 
agents of communication, Morse, Cornell, Bell, Eastman and 
others; Goodyear and the rubber industry; the men of the machine 
shop, Whitney, Colt, Blanchard; the electrical wizard, Edison, 
and the conquerors of the air. Mr. Thompson’s work is no bare 
annal; he sees the significance of each invention in the develop- 
ment of the nation. In other words, he sees in the machine shop 
an element of American greatness, and properly gauges its im- 
portance in the story of our nation. 


ST. JOHN BERCHMANS. By Hippolyte Delahaye, S.J. Trans- 
lated by Rev. Henry Churchill Semple, S.J. New York: Ben- 
ziger Brothers. $1.60 postpaid. 

The learned author of this story of St. John Berchmans is 
one of the Bollandists. Father Delahaye has the erudition and 
humility of the genuine scholar, combined with the delicacy of 
literary touch that is highly necessary in treating such a character 
as the youthful Flemish Saint. 

It must, however, be admitted that, in spite of the biog- 
rapher’s assurance that the subject of his sketch is “the incom- 
parable model of all who wish to serve God with their whole heart 
without going outside the ordinary way,” the pattern proposed is 
for the young man who has advanced somewhat in spiritual 
things rather than for the beginner. The most stimulating por- 
tion of the book, to our mind, is to be found in Chapter V., 
which deals with St. John Berchmans’ interior life. 
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THE CAPTIVE LION AND OTHER POEMS. By William Henry 

Davies. New Haven: Yale University Press. $1.50. 

In this slim volume, published, it is interesting to note, in 
the Kingsley Trust Association Publication Fund, an English poet 
—who has been justly esteemed these several years past for the 
rich and fresh lyrical quality of his inspiration—issues another 
sheaf of verse. W.H. Davies has been hailed by discerning critics 
as in the true line of succession from Herrick, and as an inheritor 
of much of Wordsworth’s spontaneity and ecstacy. It is pleasant 
to see an American edition of his work. Readers on this side 
the Atlantic did not grow adequately enthusiastic, one has always 
felt, when Mr. Knopf enterprisingly issued an American reprint 
of the English edition of Davies’ Collected Poems in 1916. The 
present collection seems to contain a good many poems previously 
printed in Davies’ last English volume, The Song of Life. But 
they will all bear re-reading. And all are filled to the brim with 
the glory and gusto of the out-of-doors. 


THE LIFE INDEED. By John Franklin Genung. Boston: Mar- 
shall, Jones & Co. $3.00. 

This posthumous volume, issued in the series of “The Am- 
herst Books,” presents an intimate picture of Professor Genung’s 
ideals, and shows whence his power and influence over men had 
its source. The Life Indeed, which he so largely embodied, is the 
life of a Christian, filled with the spirit of faith and love, super- 
abounding and transcendent. To approach these pages with any- 
thing save sympathy, would be unfair to both book and author. 
Both as to literary form and inspirational content, we must give 
cordial admiration. 

If criticism there be, it must be aimed rather at the 
omissions than the doctrine. The concept of God’s growing 
revelations in history, the concept of Christ as the universal ideal, 
the concept of our duty to grow in Christlikeness, are all entirely 
acceptable. However, though Professor Genung never allows the 
modern claim that the Bible is unhistorical, he uses a false tactic 
in waiving this point. His argument is built solely on the ground 
that—whether or not the religious interpretation of life be his- 
torical—it is certainly ideal, it certainly leads to higher and 
nobler living. The result is idealism, pure and simple. Christ’s 
life and words are taken only as exemplars and models. His 
actual historic réle of Redeemer and Propitiator for sins are 
entirely omitted. Such historic teachings as His oneness with the 
Father and His eternal preéxistence, lose their literal force and 
are interpreted only with allegorical meaning. The certainty of 
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“Life Indeed” after death is thereafter based, not on Divine reve- 
lation, but upon a purely human aspiration, plus analogies from 
evolution. Finally, the exclusive picturing of the Christ as the 
ideal man, ever growing toward the “Life Indeed,” is in impli- 
cation, if not in statement, a denial of His Divinity. 

A final note of regret is permitted, that the editors of these 
posthumous papers did not omit or change certain words and 
phrases, current in conversation, but not yet admitted to good 
literary usage. Surely, Professor Genung, with memories of his 
classical text-book of rhetoric, would have sanctioned this. 


HARBOURS OF MEMORY. By William McFee. Garden City, 

N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.75. 

A collection of discursive essays, many of which we read 
delightedly as they appeared from time to time in a favorite 
magazine. It may be because they do not stand the test of re- 
reading that they seemed less delightful in book form; it may 
possibly be because they glide over the surfaces of persons and 
places, without touching any depths. 

Yet they throw something of a new light on the life of a 
naval officer, showing its constant succession of experiences of 
new harbors and strange ports, all as varied and all as much alike 
in their variety as so many kaleidoscopic views; they show its 
continual beginnings of acquaintances which never deepen or 
mature. 

Perhaps, it is because of its divergence from type that we 
particularly liked the “Dedication.” Mr. McFee calls dedications 
“a fascinating department of literature,” and suggests that books 
might well be written merely as appendages to dedications. One 
of the essays we also especially enjoyed is “The Artist Philos- 
opher,” sure to be liked by all who like Lord Jim or his creator. 


IN THE DAYS OF OWEN ROE. By James Murphy. St. Louis: 

B. Herder Book Co. $2.00. 

This is a romantic story of the great Catholic Rebellion of 
1641. The hero is Maurice O’Donnell, who, on his return to 
Ireland, finds himself projected into a vortex of rapidly moving 
events. He is precipitated into the rebellion, and soon finds that 
his life is complicated by events beyond his control. The ending 
is a happy one for Maurice, in great contrast to the ending of the 
rebellion, which came when Cromwell landed on Ireland’s north- 
ern shores. The story is well told. It has that richness of his- 
torical detail that marks the work of Scott. In fact, it is worthy 
of favorable comparison with the Waverly novels. 
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ONCE UPON ETERNITY. By Enid Dinnis. St. Louis: B. Herder 

Book Co. $1.75. 

Some souls find it easy to believe in the supernatural, and 
drink it up as little birds drink water. Such souls will find their 
thirst quenched in Once Upon Eternity, a collection of short stories 
by Enid Dinnis, well known as the author of God’s Fairy Tales 
and Mystics All. All three volumes illustrate, by the medium of 
the short story, God’s miraculous intervention in the common, 
every-day affairs of life. 

Appreciation of stories of this sort depends largely upon the 
reader’s point of view. The quiet believer sees God’s hand every- 
where. The incredulous may scoff at him. Just the same, the 
evidence remains, and for those who can see, God is very near 
and very close. 

The author tells her stories with grace and natural charm. 
The interest of the reader is sustained throughout. 

{ 
MY OWN PEOPLE. By Rev. Hugh Francis Blunt, LL.D. Man- 
chester, N. H.: The Magnificat Press. $1.50. 

The title of Father Blunt’s new volume may be roughly taken 
to cover its first twenty-five pages—all of which are given over to 
Irish verses in the familiar colloquial vein, with plenty of sham- 
rocks, and “sures,” and “asthores,” to help on their lilting way. 
The rest of the book is devoted chiefly to sacred poems; and there 
will be few competent judges who will not feel that these contain 
by far the finer and rarer note of their author’s singing. “The 
Road to Bethlehem,” especially in its tenderness for the ox and 
ass, recalls several of the very best contemporary ballads. And 
there is poignant originality in the final question of “At Nazareth,” 
as well as in that metaphor in another poem, which pictures the 
fog stalking in from the sea like “the ghost of foundered ships.” 


A MOTHER’S LETTERS. A Book for Young Women. By Father 
Alexander, O.F.M. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.00. 
This little book takes a very important, though belated, step 

in the right direction. That it is important for a young woman to 

know God’s purposes in her life, purposes which otherwise mani- 
fest themselves vaguely and unregulated by law, no one will deny; 
that such knowledge is late when it comes after she has left the 
home and already experiences the varied and bewildering contacts 
of business or social life, the very apologetic tone of the early 
letters of this “mother” would seem to indicate. 

Father Alexander has rendered a valuable service to the 
mother who is so ignorant of or irreverent towards the sacred 
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mysteries of life that she “hesitates” to speak of them to the flesh 
of her flesh; and to the girl whose mother has failed her in this 
vital department of education. 

The essential purity of God; hence of His creation; the legit- 
imate desire for knowledge; the reticence of reverence; love ac- 
cording to law, are some of the principles suggested by this book. 
It is to be hoped Father Alexander’s timely work will shame the 
Catholic mother into a new sense of her obligation and a higher 
attitude toward it. 


THE HOUND OF HEAVEN. An Interpretation by Rev. Francis 

P. Le Buffe, S.J. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.25. 

Of interpretative expositions of Francis Thompson’s immortal 
ode there are, it would seem, to be no end: and it is significant of 
the poet’s passionately spiritual message that nearly all of these 
critiques are chiefly ethical, religious or, as the present com- 
mentator confesses, “ascetical and scriptural,” in their preoccu- 
pations. A real interest in Father Le Buffe’s volume, even for 
those who are not interested in minutely verbal glosses or inter- 
pretations, will be found in his Introductory Essay. This is, in 
fact, an extremely comprehensive and consoling sermon, taking 
for its text The Hound of Heaven—or, in the preacher’s opening 


words, the stupendous fact that “to all who read the history of 
mankind with unsoiled eyes, the one outstanding and outdis- 
tancing fact is the insistent love of God.” It is also a great merit, 
and one for which the longsuffering poet would surely offer 
thanks, that through all his criticism of the poem the learned 
Jesuit stresses its note of human rather than of personal auto- 


biography. 


THE LITERATURE OF ECSTASY. By Albert Mordell. New 

York: Boni & Liveright. $2.50. 

The author of this work propounds and advocates theories, 
which are rejected by those most competent to decide on the sub- 
ject-matter. And it cannot be said that he makes out a strong 
case for his own peculiar views. He maintains, then, that ecstasy 
(i. e., deeply felt emotion) and not rhythm, is essential to poetry. 
If that were true, almost every person would be a poet at some 
time in their lives. Yet real poets are few. Moreover, the uni- 
versal belief, in fact one might almost say feeling, of mankind is 
that rhythm or some other metrical device is as necessary to 
poetry as time is to music or motion is to dancing. 

Again he asserts that prose precedes verse historically—he 
asserts, but does not prove it; and it would require a much larger 
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critical apparatus than he appears to dispose of, to bolster up 
that very tottering proposition. Further, he lays down the extra- 
ordinary statement that the literature of ecstasy emanates from 
the unconscious. The greatest poet, then, would be he, who had 
least control of his faculties, least knowledge of his powers, least 
ability to improve himself. And we should have to admire in him 
not his fancy, his imagination, his intellect, his skill, but, if you 
please, the range of his unconsciousness! Tennyson, who was a 
great poet and a very respectable dramatist, remarks somewhere 
that he cannot even apprehend the mental processes and intel- 
lectual equipment necessary to produce one of Shakespeare’s 
plays. Mr. Mordell’s literary criticism would experience no diffi- 
culty in labeling the dramas as products of the unconscious. 
Such topsy turvy ideas may suit the exponents of Freudian phil- 
osophy. They will never win acceptance from the common sense 
of mankind. 


OUT OF MIST. By Florence Kilpatrick Mixter. New York: Boni 

& Liveright. $1.75. 

This is an interesting and musical first volume of verse, and 
if “the hard, human pulse,” as Edwin Arlington Robinson calls it, 
were permitted to speak more definitely from out the mist, it 
might even be a deeply moving volume. For beneath the sonnet- 
sequence, from which the title is taken, one divines a story of real 
poignancy: but it is never made quite clear enough for the reader 
to share the emotion with which the poet writes. The effect is, as 
Patmore once said of certain of Rossetti’s works, “tense without 
being intense.” Perhaps, all this is merely saying that Mrs. 
Mixter has the gift of lovely lines—and, like many an older and 
greater poet, she too frequently yields to the temptation of sacri- 
ficing sense to sound. Her more simple and direct verses are 
nearly always her more successful, and the charming little poems 
to children are probably the most successful of all. 


THE JOURNEY. Odes and Sonnets. By Gerald Gould. New 

Haven: Yale University Press. $1.50. 

This is the latest collection of poems by an English poet who 
has already several distinguished volumes of prose and verse to 
his name. It is a distinct advance upon the quality of The 
Happy Tree, his last volume, fine though that book was. All 
these odes and sonnets deal with love, and exhibit a lofty emo- 
tional power and a command of eloquent and beautiful poetic 
diction. He is a master of the sonnet form, as many of these 
pages unmistakably demonstrate. And he has a gift of memor- 
able phrase. 
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READINGS IN ENGLISH SOCIAL HISTORY. Two vols. By R. B. 
Morgan, M.Litt. Cambridge: University Press. $1.40 each. 
These two small volumes, the first one dealing with social con- 

ditions in England before 1272, and the second one giving pen pic- 

tures of the inhabitants from 1272 to 1485, are of particular in- 
terest to historical students. In the first place, they represent 
well-chosen selections from such famous contemporaries as 

Tacitus, Bede, Holinshed and Hakluyt, and the source is always 

stated, so that the intellectually curious may easily complete the 

article of which a mere sketch is given. 

English social history is a fascinating study, and the editor 
of these “Readings” has chosen excerpts which cannot fail to 
interest even the most jaded historical mind. Those under the 
“Passing of Feudalism” in Volume II. deserve special commenda- 
tion. Since the purpose is to present data in such a form as to 
encourage further study, the work surely accomplishes its aim. 


IN THE EYES OF THE EAST. By Marjorie Barstow Greenbie. 

New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.50. 

We know of very few accounts of voyagers as engaging and 
informative as are these travels of Marjorie Greenbie. The author 
set out with pen and camera across the Pacific, in the spring of 
1918, with the purpose of studying the peoples of the Far Orient. 
After a sojourn of some seven months among them, she came 
back to give us her observations in a narrative that tingles with 
animation, teems with a wealth of interesting and entertaining 
incident, and pulses with the life of a people into whose rigorous 
domestic seclusion Mrs. Greenbie tactfully won her way. No 
mere man or tourist could have had access to the sanctums of 
Oriental life, of which our author gives such enlightening 
glimpses. The path of Mrs. Greenbie’s journey runs through 
Japan, Korea, China, the Philippine Islands, Siam, Burma and 
India. Variegated with passages of masterly description and en- 
livened with an abundance of well selected pictures, this book 
presents a pageantry that is artistically real. 

Should the success of In the Eyes of the East warrant an- 
other edition of the book, we trust that Mrs. Greenbie will see 
fit to amend a statement, which occurs in Chapter XXX., relative 
to the Friars of the Philippines. It does much injustice to the 
good name of these heroic men whose labors, ever since the year 
1577, have reclaimed from the gloom of pagan barbarism millions 
of people to Christian civilization. The true history of the Friars 
runs in every way counter to the assertion that “the lives of these 
old fratres had been far from edifying.” 
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EUDOCIA. By Eden Phillpotts. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.00. 

Having bade farewell to Dartmoor as long ago as 1913, Mr. 
Phillpotts has traveled far to the East, and has turned back over a 
thousand pages in history’s annals, for the scene of his latest 
novel. His story centres about Eudocia Macrembolitissa, born, 
by the way, just one thousand years ago, the wife and widow of 
the Byzantine Emperor, Constantine X. She had sworn to her 
husband on his deathbed not to remarry, and, when an aspirant 
to her hand and throne appeared in the person of Romanus Diog- 
enes, Governor of Thrace, he was exiled and imprisoned by the 
Empress, influenced thereto by the Patriarch of Constantinople, in 
the interest of his brother, Bardas. Perceiving, however, the 
grave menace of the Seljukian Turks, she revoked her oath, mar- 
ried Romanus, and, with his aid, withstood the threatened in- 
vasion. These dry bones of history, “a half-page from Gibbon,” 
Mr. Phillpotts calls them, are clothed with flesh and blood, and 
garbed in gorgeous costume, and a royal comedy is enacted against 
the background of the picturesque, though decadent, Byzantine 
court. The portrayal of the Byzantine Church and its Patriarch, 
Xiphilin, is highly unflattering, a circumstance we can bear with 
greater equanimity than we can show towards such a remark as 
Eudocia’s, that no Pope shall keep her conscience, for she has 
seen the evil issues of spiritual domination in the West. In the 
first chapters, the characters are rather given to speaking “ore 
rotundo,” not a few of the longer speeches being close to blank 
verse; but, as the plot unfolds, this tendency to declaim in the 
grand manner is given over, and the dialogue gains in verisimili- 
tude. 

It is hardly a flash of genius, but a successful work of general 
excellence. 


FREEDOM, TRUTH AND BEAUTY. By Edward Doyle. New 

York: Manhattan & Bronx Advocate. $1.50. 

Mr. Doyle is fortunate in the stimulation which must come 
to him from the charming and sympathetic appreciations of his 
work, which serve as the introduction to this volume. To be 
doomed to blindness is a cross almost too heavy to bear, but in 
Mr. Doyle’s case his inward vision has been made more keen by 
his handicap. His book is a collection of about seventy sonnets, 
whose themes are drawn from love of country, devotion to Ireland, 
the World War and Revolutionary History. They have a ringing 
eloquence which comes from the heart, a boldness of figurative 
language which is a hallmark of that poetry which is not sophis- 
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ticated, as is so much of our present-day verse. Optimism and 
faith and an abounding belief in the triumph of the beautiful and 
the good, mark every page of Mr. Doyle’s work. One could wish 
that the poetic vigor and eloquence of the writer were not entirely 
confined to the sonnet, for no less perfect a vehicle is ready to 
hand in the ballad. Mr. Doyle could do fine things with ringing 
narratives in verse, for he has splendid subjects to draw from 
in Irish and in American history. 


A CROWN OF TRIBULATIONS. By Elizabeth Parker. New 

York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.00. 

This little volume contains seven meditations on the seven 
sorrows of the Blessed Virgin. Our Lady’s sorrows fall natur- 
ally into two groups: those connected with the infancy and child- 
hood of Our Lord and those relating to His passion and death. 

The Sword of Simeon, the Flight into Egypt, the Loss of the 
Child Jesus, the Carrying of the Cross, the Crucifixion, the Death 
of Jesus and the Entombment—these seven sorrows bring in 
most intimate union the Divine Victim of Calvary and His 
Mother, whose heart, too, was crucified. There are many beauti- 
ful prayers in this volume. 


DANGEROUS AGES. By Rose Macaulay. New York: Boni & 

Liveright. $2.00. 

The interest which awaited the successor to Potterism finds 
itself more than justified. This book is of greater importance than 
the former, though less of a novel, strictly speaking. As it has 
already become trite to say, Miss Macaulay’s mentality is essen- 
tially that of the essayist. She gives us here an intensive study 
of womankind as represented by four generations of women in 
one family of England’s upper middle class. The men are so 
slightly sketched as to be negligible. For that matter, the reader 
is throughout less concerned with personalities than with reac- 
tions; the effects of “the expediencies, compromise and experi- 
mental contacts of life’ under the influence of present-day doc- 
trines and tendencies. With much cleverness, the author has, 
as it were, marshaled some conditions widely prevalent among 
women of the cultured classes, into a concentration camp, there 
to be subjected to demonstration without strain or improbability. 
Old age approaching, met with only an empty, narrow egotism; 
middle age, restless, self-conscious and dissatisfied, whether in 
marriage and motherhood, or in singleness and independence; 
youth, clean and fiercely public-spirited, Freud its evangelist, 
and for its plan of social regeneration, such improvements as 
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“marriage in the sight of heaven:” these, and the concomitants of 
entourage, Miss Macaulay sets before us with extraordinary clarity 
and penetration. Her humor is delicious, her touch as light as it 
is sure; her keen, delicate shafts of satire dart everywhere, never 
misdirected, never going astray. 

Nevertheless, underlying this surface of innumerable brilliant 
facets is a profound melancholy, clearly perceptible notwithstand- 
ing that what might be construed as revelations of Miss Macaulay’s 
mind are infrequent and oblique. Her gesture is one of detach- 
ment not to be betrayed into warmth of attack or advocacy re- 
garding any of the phases of modern thought, whose fruit, as 
gleaned by her characters, is unrest, searchings, baffllement, futil- 
ity. Religion is not for them, though the author’s perspicacity 
precludes ignoring it. If, occasionally, what is said jars upon 
Catholic ears, it is merely because of fidelity to type and the point 
of view. Unaccentuated, but far from unimpressive, is her recog- 
nition of the steady weakening of the hold of the Anglican faith 
upon successive generations. From the great-grandmother’s 
placid Low Churchmanship, the descent is to Unitarianism; to 
religious philosophizings and speculation; to total secularism, with 
reverence only for sex, as the solution of all enigmas of humanity. 

Not through religion, but through altruistic work, have two 
of the principals achieved serenity—the great-grandmother, at 
eighty-four, tranquil and tolerant in her enforced inactivity, and 
her unmarried granddaughter, Pamela, at thirty-nine, her bene- 
ficent energies at their height. These, the most engaging mem- 
bers of the group, are of one mind in the philosophy of life as 
phrased by Pamela: “Can anything, which lasts such a little while, 
be worth making a fuss about?” 


THE COMFORT OF THE CATHOLIC FAITH. By Rev. Frank M. 
Clendenin, D.D. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50 
net. 

The Catholic Faith, according to our author, is not the faith 
of the Catholic Church, but the private opinion of a particular 
member of a particular party of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

He starts on the false assumption that the entire revelation 
of Jesus Christ is set forth in the Nicene Creed, and, like many of 
his High Church confréres, has no understanding whatever of the 
true meaning of the famous quod semper, quod ubique et quod 
omnibus. 

He rejects eternal punishment because it is not mentioned 
in the Apostles or the Nicene Creed, and then, like any unbeliever, 
asserts that the thought of an eternal hell is impossible. Like 
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Luther, he substitutes sentiment for reason, and asks: “Would 
any of us, for any crime whatever, send a fellow-mortal into seven 
thousand years of suffering? Are we more merciful than God? 
Eternal punishment grew out of an age where military power 
reigned supreme, where might was right. . . . It is the personal 
inference of certain learned men, who first of all must have felt 
sure of their own position in the Infinite, then, on their own inter- 
pretation of the words of inspiration, they let the rest of mankind 
take its chance.” 

The Catholic faith allows no tampering with its dogmas, for 
it accepts every truth on the authority of God. This one denial 
characterizes Mr. Clendenin as a Protestant of the Protestants, 
a universalist, not a Catholic. 


IMMORTALITY AND THEISM. By William Wallace Fenn. 

Cambridge: Harvard University Press. $1.00 net. 

Dr. Fenn, the Bussey Professor of Theology, gave the Ingersoll 
lecture on Immortality at Harvard University the past year. He 
devotes twenty pages of the entire forty-one to the so-called proof 
of immortality from the phenomena of Spiritism, and rightly says 
that they add nothing in the way of proof of an after life. His 
argument is that a rationally significant world, a morally signif- 
icant world, and an esthetically significant world call for immor- 
tality. Like most of his fellows, he is delightfully vague, and 
often quotes the pantheistic Emerson with approval. 


E BOOK OF THE SAINTS, compiled by the Benedictine Monks of 

St. Augustine’s Abbey, Ramsgate (New York: The Macmillan Co.), 
is a scholarly contribution of extreme usefulness. It presents in alpha- 
betical order, a complete list of “the Servants of God canonized by the 
Catholic Church,” with a short biographical notice, culled from the 
Roman and other Martyrologies. The labor of these learned and de- 
voted Benedictines places at the service of every reader a convenient 
and invaluable book of reference. 


OURDES, by the Very Rev. Monsignor Robert Hugh Benson (St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co. 90 cents) gives us a tender, touching 
picture of Lourdes just as Monsignor Benson saw it. He describes, in 
a general way, the Basilica, the pilgrims, the exercises and some of the 
cures. The author brings the reader very near God; very near His 
Immaculate Mother. What better test of the book’s worth than this? 
Monsignor Benson wrote his book with those who say there are 
no miracles in mind. He points to the cures at Lourdes as incon- 
testible evidence. What greater evidence of miracles could be pro- 
duced? If the incredulous do not believe after these stupendous hap- 
penings, neither would they believe if one rose from the dead. 
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REAT PENITENTS, by Rev. Hugh Francis Blunt, LL.D. (New York: 

The Macmillan Co. $2.00.) Heretofore, the biographical literature 
of penance was largely, almost exclusively one might say, concerned 
with those upon whom the Church has placed the seal of Sainthood, 
or, at the least, Beatification. Dr. Blunt has gotten away from the 
beaten track and has given us, in addition to the lives of several Saints, 
the readable and edifying stories of such men as the Abbot de Rancé, 
Paul Féval, Father Hermann, Francois Coppée, J. K. Huysmans and 
others. : 

Great Penitents is, quite evidently, the result of wide and careful 
reading, and we are of the opinion that, in putting it forth, the author 
has rendered a real service to the Church and to the thoughtful portion 
of the public. 


ANTE: POET AND APOSTLE, by Ernest H. Wilkins. (Chicago: 

University of Chicago Press. $1.25 net.) This little book by the 
head of the Department of Romance Languages in the University of 
Chicago, is exceedingly rich in content. The three chapters are lec- 
tures delivered originally at Columbia and Chicago, and are designed 
as an introduction to the Divine Comedy. They discuss Dante’s prep- 
aration for his great work, his apostolic service and the Divine Comedy 
as poetry. Though the emphasis is always on the Divine Comedy, in 
the first two chapters, much is said of Dante’s other works, both in the 
vernacular and in Latin. So absolutely fair and adequate is his treat- 
ment of the Church’s eschatology, that one could not determine from 
these pages whether or not Professor Wilkins is of the Faith. He is 
quite careful to distinguish between what was of faith, what traditional 
and what merely suggestive—in the Church’s teaching; he does full 
justice to Dante’s dependence on St. Thomas and the other Scholastic 
philosophers. Our only complaint is: the book is too short; we would 
like to spend a longer time in the company of so scholarly and sym- 
pathetic a critic. 


N OCCUPIED BELGIUM, by Robert Withington. (Boston: The 
Cornhill Co. $1.50 net.) This bright little book, written by a 
delegate of the Commission for Relief in Belgium, is a recital of the 
author’s experiences in assisting the people of Belgium during the days 
when the United States was maintaining its policy of neutrality. It 
portrays incidents in the lives of the Belgians who suffered so terribly 
at the hands of the German military authorities in their control of 
Belgium. It shows the difficulties that confronted the American Com- 
mission, whose aim was to render assistance to the destitute noncom- 
batants, and to bring food and succor to the children of a land devas- 
tated by war and circumscribed by its enemies. 

The book is exceedingly well written, and is a tribute to the forti- 
tude and valor of the Belgians and their spiritual leader, Cardinal 
Mercier. It speaks eloquently of the wonderful works of charity per- 
formed by the American Commission, of which Herbert Hoover was 
the Chairman. 
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UNDAYS IN THE GARDEN OF EASTER, by E. Seton. (New York: 
Benziger Brothers. $1.25 net.) This is a book of meditations on 

the festival of Easter and the various appearances of our Divine 
Saviour during His risen life on earth. To these Meditations are joined 
prayers in preparation for Holy Communion and in thanksgiving, 
while a third part gives prayers and devotions in keeping with the 
Easter festival and the Eucharist. The whole makes a very acceptable 
book of devotion, suitable not only for Easter, but for the whole year. 


ONTEMPORARY SCIENCE, edited by Benjamin Harrow. (New 
York: Boni & Liveright. 95 cents net.) “Readings in Con- 
temporary Science” would have better conveyed the content of this 
quite interesting book. Of course, so small a book could not touch a 
tithe of the subjects now interesting scientists, but what it does do— 
and well—is to give a selection of essays by masters of their subjects 
on various points of present-day interest. Several are devoted to the 
ultra-physics, which have given us such marvelous conceptions of the 
atom and of electricity. Some are biological, and a large group will 
greatly interest medical men. Here we specially allude to the admir- 
able comparison of pre-Listerian days with the present time. There 
are a group of articles on Science in the War which will interest, 
though they will sicken, one at the thought of the prostitution of a 
noble thing. Finally, we may commend the article on psychoanalysis 
to the notice of confessors. Whether Freud’s views are or are not 
correct—the author of this article is much more sure that they are 
than his present reviewer—this is clear that no psychological or 
medical means has ever been devised which is more capable of being 
taken up—as it surely will be taken up—by the charlatan nor any 
in which more deadly harm may be done to soul and body. The ques- 
tion deserves study by the clergy, and the article in this book gives a 
very fair account of it. 


LERAMBAULT, by Rowain Rolland. Translated from the French 

by Katherine Miller. (New York: Henry Holt & Co.) This book 

gets its title from its chief character, a famous nationalist poet, whose 
son goes to the front at the outbreak of the War with Germany and 
is killed. Clérambault, whose patriotism has been unrivaled, under- 
goes a change of spirit. He no longer regards the War as a sacred 
struggle, but rather as a stupid, brutal and needless sacrifice of human- 
ity to outworn ideals. He preaches his new doctrine eloquently, but 
is misunderstood, and soon becomes the object of bitter attack as a 
“defeatist” by press and people. His plea for peace is jeered at by all 
but a handful of sympathetic souls, whose influence is too weak to save 
him from the surveillance of the government, and finally from trial as 
an enemy of his country. At this critical moment, he is shot down in 
the street, on his way to court, by another father who has lost his son 
in battle, but in whom Death has awakened an implacable bitterness. 
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The book cannot be called a novel; rather it is a psychological study, 
a record of the searchings of soul of one in whose eyes men follow 
traditions which he regards as foolish and brutal, refusing to think 
for themselves and becoming like mere sheep that follow the bell- 
wether. The book is an indictment of war and, at the same time, a 
defence of the author; for Clérambault is none other than M. Rolland 
himself, whose utterances during the War evoked a storm of denun- 
ciation. M. Rolland’s mistake is not in denouncing war, nor in pro- 
claiming the sanctity of living at peace with one’s neighbor. His 
mistake is in supposing that the individualism which he proclaims 
is possible, that laws can be made which, as he puts it, will fit every 
man as perfectly as his shoes, that the refusal to render unto Cesar 
the things that are Cesar’s will bring the world to Eden instead of to 
chaos. 


AINTS AND HEROES OF THE WESTERN WORLD, by Muriel O. 
Davis. (New York: Oxford University Press.) As “an attempt to 
interest those who are beginning the study of European History,” 
which is the author’s avowed purpose, this book is, in the main, suc- 
cessful. It is attractively edited, generously illustrated, and more ap- 
preciative of the influence of religion and of the monks in history 
than is the average estimate of non-Catholic writers. Benedict of 
Nursia, Gregory the Great, Bernard of Clairvaux, Francis of Assisi, 
Catherine of Siena, and Ignatius Loyola are the saints, aptly chosen, 
among the fifteen personages whose lives and work ‘are succinctly 
sketched. We are somewhat astonished to find such a character as 
Luther placed in the company of saints and heroes. An historical 
character he is, but not his best friends would describe this religious 
rebel either as a “saint” or a “hero.” 


— POLLEN, by Jeannette Marks. (Boston: The Four Seas 
Co.) Many of the poems in this little volume are written in 
“free verse,” and are characterized by that incoherence which is the 
hallmark of much of our present-day “poetry.” As Professor of Eng- 
lish at Mt. Holyoke College, Miss Marks, undoubtedly, is familiar with 
Coleridge’s famous reply to Wordsworth’s pronouncement on poetic 
diction, but she appears largely to accept, in her practice, the belief 
which he showed to be fundamentally unsound. Miss Marks, at times, 
experiences genuine poetic flashes and such lyrics as “Stars,” “The 
Great Silence,” “Strange Faces,” “Journey’s End,” “Steps” and “His 
Name,” are worth printing in this permanent form. “Stars” is touched 
with a spirit of resignation and faith infrequent in our day. 


PRIEST BEFORE THE ALTAR, compiled by Rev. F. Mac- 
Namara, C.SS.R. (New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.00), con- 
tains the preparation and thanksgivings before and after Mass for every 
day in the week by St. Alphonsus Liguori, together with the Latin 
prayers of the Roman Missal. An appendix adds a list of prayers in- 
dulgenced by Pius IX., Leo XIII., Pius X. and Benedict XV. 
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ONGS FOR PARENTS, by John Farrar. (New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press.) These charming poems are for parents—to read to 
children. And Mr. Farrar has caught the note of childhood happily. 
“Humor,” “Cat-Fish,” “Royalty,” “The Candy Santa Claus” and 
“Prayer” are delightful. Here are the whimsies, the curiosity, the 
naughtiness (quite innocent, however) of small boydom peeping out 
through the lines like the bright eyes of the little people for whom they 
are intended. One of the happiest of the poems is called “Chanticleer.” 
Mr. Farrar has done well, for writing children’s poems, like making 
a tract, is, as Rudyard Kipling once confessed, a genuine feat. 


ESUS CHRIST, THE KING OF OUR HEARTS—Elevations on the 
Most Sacred Heart of Jesus, by Very Rev. Alexis M. Lepicier, O.S.M. 
(New York: Benziger Brothers. $1.50 net.) This volume, written by 
the Prior General of the Order of Servants of Mary, is intended to 
serve for spiritual reading or meditation, particularly during the 
month of June. To this end, it is divided into thirty chapters, each of 
which is concerned with the Sacred Heart and Its reign over the 
hearts of men. It is the earnest hope of the Very Reverend Author 
that this work may bring many to realize what the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus is for each of us. An attentive reading of its pages certainly 
should help to this end. The book is prefaced with a letter of appre- 
ciation from Pope Benedict XV. 


OPE PIUS IX., by J. Herbert Williams. (London: Sands & Co.) 

This short work—forty-six pages in all—presents an a priori reason 
why Pius IX. ought to be a canonized saint. Mr. Williams does not 
stress the character, but the position, of the Pontiff. He was a Pope 
of two dogmatic pronouncements. As a consequence, he was not only 
called, but chosen. This fact ought to enroll him publicly among 
Heaven’s elect. The book, though well written and its argument clearly 
presented, will have very little, if any, influence. 


FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


Noteworthy publications from the Orientalist Press of Paul Geuth- 
ner, Paris, are: Haut-Commissariat de la République Francaise en Syrie 
et au Liban; Service des Antiquités et des Beaux-Arts; Bibliothéque 
Archéologique et Historique; I, Abou Yousof Ya 'koub, Le Livre de 
U'Impét Foncier (Kitab el-Kharddj) translated and annotated by E. 
Fagnan, a publication which recommends itself to all interested in 
Oriental studies. It is issued under the auspices of the French Govern- 
ment, and will consist of a series of monographs on the religions, the 
institutions and customs of the people which settled in Syria from the 
origins of history down to the present time. M. Fagnan, a well known 
authority on Arabic literature, contributes the first volume of the series, 
namely, a French translation of Abii Yasuf Ya’Kib’s Kitab el-Kharddj 
or Book of the Land Taz, one of the oldest monuments of Islamic juris- 
prudence. The translation, which is based on the text printed at 
Boulaq in 1885, is very readable and intelligible. It is of special value 
on account of the copious and learned notes, which illustrate the more 
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difficult passages. An important feature of Mr. Fagnan’s work is the 
comprehensive summary which he has added to the general index. 
Recueil de Lois Assyriennes. Assyrian text accompanied by a French 
translation and Index, by V. Scheil. It is now twenty years 
since the editio princeps of the Code of Hammurabi was published by 
Abbé Scheil. It is better known to the general public than, perhaps, 
any other cuneiform inscription, while for the specialist it is a mine 
of information about the institutions, language and culture of ancient 
Babylonia. The same distinguished savant now gives to the world a 
translation of the Assyrian Code, discovered by the German excavators 
in the mound of Kaleb-Shergat, the site of Assur, and recently pub- 
lished, though without translation, by ‘Schréder. The new code 
appears to have been fully as extensive as the Code of Hammurabi, and 
is exceedingly instructive for a comparative study of Assyrian civiliza- 
tion and Babylonian culture. While this work of the Abbé Scheil was 
in course of preparation, the late Professor Jastrow, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, published an English translation of the code, and B. 
Meissner a summary of certain parts of it. These three contributions 
have been issued so nearly together that each retains the value of an 
independent translation. L’Evolution de la Langue Egyptienne et les 
Langues Sémitiques, by Edouard Naville. Dr. Naville’s splendid 
work in Egyptology guarantees his competency in all that pertains 
to the history and language of Egypt. Everyone, therefore, interested 
in the Egyptian language will turn to this new book with pleasure, and 
read with profit his arguments against the theory of the Berlin school 
of Egyptology, based on the notion of the Semitic character of Egyptian 
and endeavoring, consequently, to force on that language a grammatical 
system which does violence to it. Dr. Naville’s remarks on the 
character and evolution of the Egyptian language and writing—and the 
greater portion of his work is devoted to this question—are not, in 
his mind, the most important part of his book: they are not presented 
to the reader for their own sake. His real object, as appears from the 
very title ang is stated most clearly in the preface, is to argue once 
more in favor of the theory developed in 1913 in his Archzxology of the 
Old Testament, that Hebrew is the language of the latest form of the 
Bible. The Sacred Books, originally in Babylonian cuneiform, were 
translated into Aramaic by Esdras. The present form, our Hebrew Old 
Testament, is the result of a third change, which took place around the 
beginning of the Christian Era. According to our author’s thesis, these 
three periods of the Bible correspond to the three stages of the develop- 
ment of the Egyptian language, Coptic. But it must be confessed that 
it is difficult to follow the reasoning of the author, and few will be con- 
vinced by his arguments. The reader, desirous of a full account of the 
new theory, is referred to Father Ronzevalle’s article, Langues et Ecri- 
tures en Israél (Recherches de Science Religieuse, 1917, No. 5, 6, pp. 
353-417). Etude de Préhistoire Crétoise: Tylissos 4 l’époque Minoenne, 
suivi d’une note sur les Larnax de Tylissos, translated from the Greek 
by Joseph Hazzidakis in collaboration with L. Franchet. In 1909, Dr. 
Hazzidakis, Director of Cretan Antiquities, undertook excavations at 
Tylissos, and proceeded with the greatest care and accuracy. In many 
points, he has corrected the classification proposed by Evans. In this 
he was approved by L. Franchet, who himself examined the work of 
Hazzidakis, and helped in arranging the objects that had been brought 
to light. The great merit of this work is not merely in giving to the 
public the description of various objects of ancient times, but more 
particularly in making one realize the necessity of proceeding slowly 
in the work of excavation if one would keep intact the chronological 
records of the past. 

Les Religions de la Préhistoire—L’Age Palezlithique, by Theodore 
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Mainage (Paris: Auguste Picard), is an erudite work by the Professor 
of the History of Religions in the Institut Catholique de Paris. It is of 
the first importance since it makes a real, and we may add very satis- 
factory, effort to raise the veil which obscures the deeper ideas of these 
very distant ancestors of the human race. That they possessed a belief 
in a future life and looked upon it as more or less a continuance of that 
which they had led on this earth, we have long known, and this belief 
goes back a long way, as far as the Mousterian interment of Chapelle 
aux Saints. The author establishes the fact that the belief in a future 
state was not accompanied by any cult of the dead or of ancestor 
worship, and thus deals a shrewd blow at the Tylor theory of the 
origin of a belief in a God. This, and many other points, are eluci- 
dated by an examination of the many works of art of this period which 
are now at our disposal for study, and of which the most remarkable 
are the wall paintings in so many caves. With other authorities today, 
the author thinks that monotheism was the original belief and that it 
became attenuated and corrupted. Of the other like agency, astral 
beliefs, there is no trace amongst the relics of quaternary man. Nothing 
in present evicence conflicts with the view of a primitive revelation. 
This book ought to be on the shelves of every public library, college 
library and private library where learning is respected. 

Lethielleux, Paris, have issued: Le Contenu de la Morale in two 
small volumes of popular spirituality, for young men, attractively 
printed; Pourquois je Crois en Dieu, intended for small children and 
composed mainly of illustrations; L’Histoire et Les Histoires dans la 
Bible, a very brief work in which Monseigneur Landrieux contends 
that all the evils of the Church are to be attributed to the Jews; La 
Vertu de Tempérance, an excellent Lenten course preached by Pére 
Janvier at Notre Dame de Paris in 1921, on moderation and self-control. 
The Easter Retreat at the end of the volume is very practical and will 
be of service to all priests. 

From the press of Téqui, Paris, we have the second volume of 
Monseigneur Millot’s Plans de Sermons Pour les Fétes, covering the 
principal feasts of the year from the Feast of SS. Peter and Paul to the 
Feast of the Purification of the Blessed Virgin. 

Ezercitiorum Spiritualium Concordantia, by Eugenio Thibaut, 
S.J., Louvain. The occurrence of the three hundredth anniversary 
of the canonization of St. Ignatius and the four hundredth of the com- 
position of the Spiritual Exercises, by the same Saint, has inspired 
Father Thibaut to compile a verbal and topical index to the three 
standard editions of the Exercises, namely, Father Roothan’s version, 
the Desclé (Brugis), and the more recent Blass (Matritensis) editions. 
One making or giving the Spiritual Exercises, will find this booklet a 
valuable companion. 

New books on the Rubrics are: General Rubrics of the Roman 
Missal and Memoriale Rituum, containing the Rubrics for Candlemas 
Day, Ash Wednesday, Palm Sunday, Holy Thursday, Good Friday and 
Holy Saturday, both edited and published by Petrus Marietti, printers 
to the Holy See. Collectio Rerum Liturgicarum, by Joseph Wuest, 
C.SS.R., compiled from the Canon Law of the Church, recent Decrees 
of the Sacred Congregation and the New Missal, and The New Rubrics 
in the Missal, also published in pamphlet form, by Dr. Joseph Macheus. 
B. Herder Book Co. St. Louis, Mo., is the American distributor. 

We have also from Petrus Marietti the Missale Romanum—the New 
Missal—in convenient form for chapel use or for use in traveling, beau- 
tifully printed on fine paper. 





 —— 








Recent Events. 


After numerous unsuccessful attempts by 
Italy. various political leaders to form a Cabinet 
in succession to that of Premier Bonomi, 
which resigned on February 2d, Deputy Luigi Facta finally 
achieved the task on February 25th. The new Ministry is a 
coalition of all the constitutional groups except the Nationalists 
and the Fascisti. The Catholic Party is most strongly repre- 
sented, having three Ministers; the Liberals, two, each of the 
other groups, one. The important portfolios of Education, Agri- 
culture and Finance are held by official Catholics, while that of 
the Colonies is held by a Catholic who, however, is not a member 
of the Party. The programme of the Catholic Party includes free 
education, a breaking up of the large estates for the benefit of the 
peasants, with codperation between capital and labor, and, in the 
realm of domestic finance, a more equitable distribution of profits 
and taxes. 

The new Premier is sixty-one years old,.and began his career 
as a lawyer and journalist. He is classed as a follower of former 
Premier Giolitti, whose views he shared at the beginning of the 
War: that Italy should not enter the conflict. Once war was 
declared, however, he showed himself an ardent patriot. He has 
been a member of the Chamber of Deputies and, in succession, 
Under Secretary of Justice, Under Secretary of the Interior, Min- 
ister of Finance and Minister of Justice. In the present Cabinet, 
besides the Premiership, he holds the posts of Minister of the 
Interior and Interior Minister of Liberated Provinces. Senator 
Schanzer, who headed the Italian delegation at the Washington 
Conference on the Limitation of Armament, has been named For- 
eign Minister. To date, there has been one defection from the 
new Government, Signor Di Cesaro resigning the Ministry of 
Posts on March ist because of what he considered the undue in- 
fluence of the head of the Catholic Party, who is not a member 
of the Government. 

An event that created an immense stir throughout Italy and 
caused a situation which will either make or break the Facta 
Government depending on how it handles the crisis, was the re- 
emergence of the Fiume problem on March 3d, when, after a day’s 
battle, Fascisti, headed by Deputy Giunta, captured the Govern- 
ment palace in Fiume and forced the resignation of President 
Zanella. A plebiscite was held in Fiume last spring, which re- 
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turned a Constituent Assembly supporting Signor Zanella and his 
autonomist policy by nearly four to one, representing the general 
feeling of the Fiumens—Italians, Croatian, Magyar and German— 
and in October, last, the Assembly declared against union with 
Italy, and in favor of the Zanella Government by a vote of fifty 
to ten. The Fascisti, however, have been continuously active 
throughout Italy and also in Fiume, and the present coup is the 
result of a surprise attack apparently connived at by certain of the 
Italian naval and military forces. 

The Italian Government is seeking to reéstablish order, and 
to this end has sent five hundred carabineers to reénforce an 
equal number of carabineers already in Fiume. A brigade of 
infantry is also in Fiume, in addition to a detachment of Alpine 
troops, while the army corps at Trieste has been ordered to supply 
further forces if these should be considered necessary. Gabriele 
D’Annunzio has sent letters and proclamations to Fiume, declaring 
his support of the present movement and saying that now, as 
always, he is on the side of the Legionaries, and that what has been 
conquered should be held. The Italian Government has expressed 
its determination to respect loyally the Treaty of Rapallo, which 
guarantees the independence of Fiume, but also declares that it 
must take into consideration Italian national sentiment. 

According to late dispatches, the Jugo-Slav Cabinet has de- 
cided to send a note of protest to the Rome Government. The 
Allied Cabinets are being advised that this step is being taken, 
and it has also been decided by the Jugo-Slav Government to 
adopt measures to protect Jugo-Slav interests. Meanwhile, word 
has come from Commendatore Castelli, the Italian commander 
of the forces in Fiume, saying that conditions are tranquil and 
that his work of pacification is proceeding satisfactorily. He is 
encountering no difficulties from the Zanella adherents. 

Italian forces fighting rebels at Misurata, Tripoli, in February, 
lost twenty-five killed and about one hundred wounded. The 
Arabs attempted to tamper with the railway line between Tripoli, 
Azizia and Misurata, when the garrison made a sortie, but met 
with stout resistance. The Arab losses are reported to have been 
very heavy. The Italian Government regards the trouble as an 
isolated demonstration. 

On March 5th, Mount Vesuvius was reported in eruption. 
The phenomenon began with two mild earthquake shocks, which 
were followed by the collapse of the eruptive cave, two hundred 
feet high, which stood inside the crater. Liquid lava poured out 
from the crater in streams, and in twenty-four hours after the 
disturbance began, it covered an area of 10,000 square feet. The 
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lava has formed round the crater an incandescent band more than 
three hundred feet wide, the temperature of this molten mass 
being 2,000 degrees Fahrenheit. There were no casualties. 


The chief subject of discussion during the 

France. past month has been the Genoa Conference, 

or rather the date of the Conference, and as 

a result of strong representations by the French Government, the 
opening has been postponed from March 8th to April 10th. This 
date was fixed upon by Premiers Lloyd George and Poincaré at a 
meeting at Boulogne on February 25th, and, although there are 
rumors of a further postponement, it is believed that April 10th 
will see the actual opening of the Conference. The Boulogne 
meeting of the two Premiers was the result of French insistence 
on a preliminary understanding with regard to the League of 
Nations, the position of Russia and the various Peace Treaties. 
The Premiers agreed on the political guarantees to be secured in 
order to prevent encroachments either on the rights of the League 
of Nations or on the Treaties signed since the peace or the rights 
of the Allies in reparations. Concerning Russia, it was decided 
that recognition of the Russian Government, depends upon the 
Russians themselves—if they demonstrate their good faith at 
Genoa, they will be welcomed into the European family of nations. 

In addition to the matters mentioned, it was announced that 
the Anglo-French alliance, which was in negotiation at the time 
of former Premier Briand’s resignation, might now be considered 
as consummated and that all differences with respect to it had 
been removed. The terms of the compact have not been officially 
published, but it is understood that the alliance, which is a treaty 
of guarantee whereby England pledges herself to come imme- 
diately to France’s aid in the event of an unprovoked attack by 
Germany, and to support France in enforcing German disarma- 
ment, will run for twenty years instead of ten, as originally pro- 
posed. It is understood, also, that there is the additional im- 
portant change that England and France pledge themselves to 
act in accord in case of trouble on the eastern frontier of Ger- 
many, which means that England and France promise to protect 
Poland against attack by Germany—a considerable victory gained 
by France for her protégé. 

That England, however, by the last mentioned provision by 
no means intended a blanket endorsement of Polish policies be- 
came evident early in March, when it sent a warning to the Polish 
Government that any attempt at the annexation of Vilna—a step 
recently recommended by the Vilna Deputies in the Polish Diet— 
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would entail serious consequences to the peace of Europe. At 
least one other Allied Power—presumably Italy—is believed to 
have sent a similar warning. Should Poland make an attempt to 
annex Vilna, there would, of course, be immediate opposition 
from Lithuania, and it is also probable that Russia would inter- 
vene on behalf of the latter. Meanwhile, the League of Nations, 
whose last scheme for settlement of the Vilna dispute was rejected, 
in February, both by Lithuania and Poland, has washed its hands 
of the whole affair and will not intervene further unless requested 
by the two countries to do so. The Vilna Deputies demanded the 
immediate annexation not only of Vilna proper, but of the whole 
province. As a result of this, and of the British protest, the 
Polish Cabinet was forced to resign. 

On March Ist, the United States Senate, by a vote of 667 to 22, 
ratified the Yap Treaty, drawn up at the recent Washington Con- 
ference. The other treaties are still under discussion, with indi- 
cations that the chief opposition will be aroused by the four-power 
Pacific treaty, which will be the next treaty voted on. It is con- 
sidered good strategy, by the supporters of the agreements, to get 
the four-power treaty out of the way, after which no delay is ex- 
pected in disposing of the remaining treaties. 

On February Ist, President Harding nominated as members 
of the Foreign Debt Commission Messrs. Mellon, Hughes, Hoover, 
Senator Reed, Senator Smoot and Representative Theodore Bur- 
ton of Ohio. The object of the Commission will be to work out 
satisfactory arangements for funding foreign debts, amounting to 
more than $11,000,000,000. Although there is the possibility that 
one or more members of the Commission may be sent to Europe, 
virtually all of the negotiations will be attempted through diplo- 
matic channels at Washington. The Treasury Department has 
announced that the funding operations will be taken up with each 
country in the order of the size of their loans from this country. 
This would place the British negotiations first, followed by the 
French, Italian and Belgian. 

Meetings of the Inter-Allied committee appointed at the 
Cannes Conference, in January, to arrange for the establishment of 
a $100,000,000 corporation for the reconstruction of Europe, began 
in London late in February. An international banking consortium 
was formed by representatives from Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Belgium and Germany. Since then, it appears that the British 
and German Governments have agreed unreservedly to stand back 
of their respective nationals who share in raising the stipulated 
amounts, and the Italian Government is said to have given the 
same assurances. France has not yet made known its decision, 
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while the Belgian Government is reported to be averse to making 
any guarantees to Belgian financiers, who agree to subscribe 
twenty per cent. of the consortium’s capital, on the ground that 
the individual financiers who, in the future, may reap the benefits 
of a resumption of trade in Central Europe and Russia, should as- 
sume the risks involved. French financial opinion is also under- 
stood to be opposed to Government backing for French financiers 
who participate in the undertaking. : 

As these notes are being written, the Finance Ministers of 
Great Britain, France, Italy and Belgium will meet in Paris for a 
three-day conference to discuss the distribution among the Allies 
of reparations payments already made by Germany. Although 
the Reparations Commission will continue to settle matters direct 
with the German Government, there are certain questions which 
only the Allied Governments are empowered to decide, such as 
the distribution of German payments and the general principle 
of the moratorium requested by Germany. A report of the Repar- 
ations Commission, recently made public, shows that, to date, 
it has sold 418 former German ships, aggregating 2,500,000 tons, 
for 20,076,216 pounds. Expenses in connection with their sale 
amounted to twelve and one-half per cent. 

The League of Nations’ temporary mixed commission, which 
is to prepare a disarmament programme for the next Assembly 
meeting in September, began its work in Paris on February 20th, 
under the Presidency of René Viviani. The commission reviewed 
the work of the League Secretariat in collecting figures comparing 
the 1913 and 1921 military establishments of League members 
and voted to ask all the members to supply, as soon as possible, 
particulars of their requirements for national security, with pre- 
sentations of the bases of their claims, as well as their require- 
ments for the maintenance of internal order. 

The Greek Government has formally released the steamship 
Espoir, which was captured by a Greek torpedo-boat destroyer off 
the coast of Asia Minor on February 12th. The seizure of the ship 
was the subject of two notes to Greece from the French Govern- 
ment, the first demanding release of the vessel and cargo, and the 
second threatening retaliatory measures if the request was not 
granted. The Greek Government, in an answer to the first note, 
said it would release the ship, but not the cargo, which, it con- 
tended was contraband of war destined for the Turkish Nation- 
alist army of Mustapha Kemal, with whom the Greeks are at war. 
The Espoir sailed from the port of Pireus after her cargo had 
been discharged, but France still insists that cargo also must be 
freed, contending that the vessel carried only coal for the Ana- 
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tolian railroads. Meanwhile, the Nationalist and Greek armies in 
Asia Minor are busily preparing for the resumption of hostilities. 
Absolute secrecy is being maintained regarding the movements 
of the two armies, but large supplies of troops and war material 
are known to have recently arrived in Smyrna from Greece. The 
Greeks are said to have repulsed Turkish reconnoitring parties in 
the district of Nazli, in Anatolia and numerous Turkish bands 
near Aidin. 

A startling contrast has recently been afforded by a compila- 
tion of vital statistics of France and Germany just made public, 
which shows that the population of Germany is growing three 
times as fast as that of France. The figures for the first half of 
1921 show an excess of births over deaths in France of 72,851. 
For the first three months of 1921 the excess births over deaths in 
Germany was 179,356, which assuming the same rate for the suc- 
ceeding three months gives for the first six months of 1921, 358,712 
as against France’s 72,851. The population of France is 37,000,- 
000; of Germany 64,000,000. In other words, Germany, with a 
population 1.75 times that of France, has five times as large an 
increase in population, or taking into consideration the factor 
of relative size, the population of Germany is growing three times 
as fast as France. The 1921 figures also show a total of 421,180 
births in the first half of the year. In 1865 there were 1,000,000 
births in France. During the six months of last year 348,329 
people died in France. These figures are the same for the cor- 
responding period of 1920, but during the first half of 1920 there 
were 333,342 marriages compared with 228,185 in 1921, a diminu- 
tion of 95,000. The first six months of 1921, saw 15,567 divorces, 
the largest of any one half year. In 1919, immediately after the 
War, there were 500,000 marriages in France and 626,000 in 1920, 
relatively large figures which might have led to expectation of a 
larger birth rate in 1921. 


An attempt, towards the middle of Feb- 

Germany. ruary, to embarrass and possibly overthrow 

the Wirth Government by the introduction 

in the Reichstag of four resolutions by the Nationalists, the Ger- 
man People’s Party, the Independent Socialists and the Com- 
munists respectively, censuring the Government for its policy 
during the railway strike, was defeated in favor of a resolution 
of confidence by a vote of 220 against 185, sixteen of the members 
casting blank ballots. This was the only political crisis of the 
month, and its result seemed to be to place Chancellor Wirth 
more firmly in control than before. That the Government is 
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making a serious effort to carry out the policy of making the in- 
terior budget balance, as announced in a note to the Reparations 
Commission, is apparently indicated by figures on German for- 
eign tradé recently issued by the Statistisches Reichstag. These 
show that in the month of January the value of exports exceeded 
that of imports by 1,700,000,000 marks ($425,000,000). The ex- 
port surplus is not due to increase of exports, but to decrease in 
the value of imports, which results from the Government having 
ceased to furnish billions of paper marks for the purchase of 
foreign foodstuffs. 

On the other hand, a new high cost of living wave is beginning 
to engulf Germany. Potatoes have already begun to give out, 
and bread prices will be increased forty per cent. in the near 
future. Wheat is 6,000 and rye 5,500 per cent. higher than before 
the War. An increased basic coal price is shortly to become 
effective, together with increased freight rates, and an increased 
coal tax will make coal 6,500 per cent. higher than it was when 
the War started. Bread and coal are the principal pace-makers 
in Germany’s rapidly increasing cost of living. But the rise will 
continue all along the line, and is certain to entail far-reaching 
economic, social and political consequences. Prices of pig iron 
and steel have just been increased, and, in Berlin, car fares, gas, 
water and electricity rates have been raised another ten or fifteen 
per cent. The rapidity of the living costs increase is gaugeable 
from the index figure for wholesale prices, which in January was 
3,596 and soared to 4,309 in February, one hundred having been 
the basic index figure for 1913. The dollar is popularly blamed 
for this paper mark cost of living increase. 

Meanwhile the Government still continues its efforts for a re- 
vision of the reparation terms, and the Allied Powers are expected 
to refer the whole question back to the Reparations Commission 
for decision after the meeting of the Allied Finance Ministers in 
Paris, referred to above under France. During the last month the 
Commission has been conducting an intensive investigation of 
Germany’s finances and ability to pay, so that when the question 
is again put to it, it will be in a position to reach a decision 
quickly. On the last day of February, the Commission reached a 
provisional agreement with the German Government providing for 
the annual payment by Germany of 720,000,000 gold marks in 
cash and 1,450,000,000 gold marks in kind. Should the deliveries 
in kind not reach the total fixed, the cash payments will not be 
increased. Thus, the Entente will have considerable interest in 
seeing that the stipulated deliveries of products are duly made. 

On the day before this provisional agreement was entered 
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into, namely, February 27th, Germany made the fifth ten-day 
payment of 31,000,000 gold marks in accordance with a temporary 
schedule recently adopted by the Reparations Commission. In 
publishing the fact of this payment, a prominent French news- 
paper, the Temps, calculates the total amount paid by Germany 
since the armistice, in cash and deliveries in kind, as somewhere 
between 9,000,000,000 and 9,500,000,000 gold marks. From this, 
the Temps says, must be deducted advances made to Germany 
under the Spa agreement, reducing the total to about 6,500,000,000 
gold marks as representing the amount Germany has paid to date. 
Most of it has been absorbed by expenses for military occupation. 

Germany’s first popular Presidential election will probably 
take place either in June or September, but with the result, ap- 
parently, a foregone conclusion. “At present, Germany has no 
constitutional President, Herr Ebert merely being Provisional 
President, elected by the defunct National Assembly and con- 
tinuing in office simply by virtue of political procrastination. The 
Constitution provides that “the President of the German Reich 
shall be elected by universal direct and secret ballot,” but says 
nothing as to when he shall be elected or as to the length of his 
term of office; to settle these details, a special Presidential election 
law must be passed by the Reichstag. The Social Democrats are 
certain to put forward President Ebert as their candidate, and the 
probabilities are that all the coalition parties will unite in sup- 
porting him, insuring his election. 

The three States of Saxony, Brunswick and Thuringia, which 
all have Socialist Governments, are contemplating the establish- 
ment of a union to further their common interests without im- 
pairing their separate independence. At a meeting of officials, 
recently held in Leipzig, it was decided to set up an office, jointly 
supported, to deal essentially with labor problems. Inquiry will 
be made of other German Socialist-governed States for opinions 
on the practicability of a “League of Socialist States.” 

Herr Witthoefft, President of the Hamburg Chamber of Com- 
merce, in a recently published article, says the port has regained 
eighty per cent. of its pre-war shipping traffic, despite the fact that 
Germany is practically without a mercantile fleet. The business 
interests of Hamburg are pushing the proposal to make the port a 
still bigger factor in German trade by enlarging it and increasing 
its docking facilities, but in this plan they are meeting with stub- 
born opposition from the Prussian politicians, who abhor the con- 
templated idea of certain Prussian territory being added to the 
State of Hamburg. In this instance, the Socialists and Liberals 
are backing the business interests, and are insistent that no con- 
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sideration of Prussian pride be allowed to stand in the way of 
developing the port. It seems likely that the fight for the project 
will be carried from the Prussian Lantag to the Reichstag. 

Beginning May 5th, Germany will be permitted to resume the 
unhampered manufacture of non-military airplanes, according to 
an official notification to the German Government by the Council 
of Ambassadors. On that date, the Inter-Allied Commission of 
Aérial Control will discontinue its activities and leave for home. 
This will be the first of the Inter-Allied control commissions to 
complete its work and disband. It is stipulated, however, that Ger- 
many must observe the distinction between military and civil 
aviation established by the Allies, who will send a special repre- 
sentative to watch over the practical workings of the new order 
of things. Under the changed conditions, Germany’s airplane 
industry, which has been practically throttled and dying by de- 
grees, is expected to take on a tremendous new lease of life. 

An immediate further reduction of 203 officers and 3,000 men 
in the American forces in Germany was ordered by the War 
Department in February. The orders sent to Major General 
Allen at Coblenz are supplemental to the orders of last October, 
under which nearly 8,000 men already have been returned to the 
United States. They direct that the troops be sent home on the 
earliest available transports. When this is done, there will re- 
main in Germany a total of 169 officers and 2,217 men. 


The total number of deaths among famine- 

Russia. stricken Russians thus far is 200,000, if the 

ratio of deaths in the Ufa province (one of 

the most stricken districts) has been maintained elsewhere; so 

states a recent estimate by the Soviet Commissariat of Health. 

In Ufa, from the commencement of the famine until February 

22d, 16,869 deaths from famine and disease caused by the famine, 
not including typhus, have been registered. 

Secretary Hoover, in a statement given out on March 6th, said 
that during the previous thirty days a total of 100,000 tons of 
American relief supplies have arrived at four Baltic seaports and 
three ports on the Black Sea, but of this total only about 25,000 
have been shipped to the famine districts, owing to poor railroad 
facilities. Within the next thirty days, an additional 140,000 tons 
of relief supplies will arrive at Russian ports, and reports received 
by the American Relief Administration do not indicate much 
prospect of improvement in land transportation. 

Since Secretary Hoover made the above statement, the Soviet 
Government has agreed to reimburse the American Relief Admin- 
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istration for any demurrage loss resulting from failure of rail 
transportation in distributing the supplies. According to a state- 
ment made by an official of the organization, the American Relief 
Organization expects to withdraw from Russia by September Ist, 
next. By that date, it is estimated that the Russians should be 
able to feed themselves with the proceeds of their harvests. The 
Relief Administration is sending to Russia 122,000 tons of seed for 
planting this spring, and this is expected to insure ample crops. 

On the other hand, alarming news has reached the Secretariat 
of the League of Nations concerning the danger of epidemics of 
cholera, spotted typhus and intermittent fever spreading from 
Russia to Poland and thence to Germany and the rest of Europe. 
To meet the situation, the Polish Government has summoned a 
world sanitary conference at Warsaw on March 15th. Already a 
sanitary frontier has been traced along the Russo-Polish line, but 
the Poles declare they have neither disinfectants nor a medical 
staff sufficient to cope with the pestilence. In response, the 
League of Nations is sending sanitary experts to Warsaw. 

The troops of the Chita Government (the Far Eastern Re- 
public of Siberia) on February 14th, captured the important town 
of Khabarovsk, and several days later began a sharp offensive 
“in which the bandit army, equipped by Japanese, has been cut 
off from its supplies, disorganized and forced to retreat.” This 
would indicate that the Japanese forces supporting the puppet 
White Russian Government in the Far East, either had left the 
latter to fight its own battles or had advised retirement. In either 
event, on March Ist, Japan and the Chita Government were re- 
ported to have come to an agreement in their long drawn out 
conference at Dairen, whereby the latter acceded to Japan’s de- 
mands for the dismantling of the Vladivostok fortifications and 
to Japan’s other proposals, with the exception of that regarding 
indemnity for the Nikolaievsk massacre, in which several hundred 
Japanese troops were cut off two winters ago and slain. There 
seems to be a prospect of an early and satisfactory conclusion of 
the conference between representatives of the two Governments. 
The hope of the Chita authorities that their Government will be 
accorded representation at the Genoa economic conference, is 
believed to have operated towards advancing the negotiations. 

Towards the middle of February, the Karelian revolt against 
the Moscow Government came to an end when the Soviet troops 
completed the expulsion of the Finnish and White Russian 
bands from Karelia and captured Ukhta, their last stronghold. 
The Soviet success was considerably facilitated by the belated 
refusal of the Finnish Government to allow munitions and sup- 
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plies to pass the frontier for the aid of the insurgents. The sud- 
den collapse of the insurgent movement, once support from across 
the Finnish border was withheld, certainly seems to justify thé 
belief that the whole affair was a pure case of filibustering and not, 
as claimed at Helsingfors and other anti-Bolshevik centres, a spon- 
taneous uprising of a population weary of the Bolshevik yoke. 

The executive leaders of the Third Internationale of Moscow, 
after a two weeks’ discussion, on March 6th, by a vote of forty- 
six to ten, recommended a conference of all the Socialist Inter- 
nationales for the purpose of forming a united front on world 
problems affecting capital and labor. The resolutions passed 
mentioned the various Internationales with which a conference is 
favored—the Second, or pre-war organization, the Second and a 
Half, as the organization formed at Vienna last year, and which 
recently held a meeting in Paris, is termed, and the Fourth Inter- 
nationale. Leon Trotzky, and other Russian chiefs who were 
instrumental in hastening this decision, explained that the move 
was in keeping with new tactics, having as their purpose a flank 
attack on capitalism instead of the old open battle for an imme- 
diate world revolution. The French, Italian and Spanish repre- 
sentatives voted against the proposed conference, on the ground 
that it would mean the ultimate destruction of the Third Inter- 
nationale, which would become merely the left wing of the united 
body if the conference were held and Amsterdam and other groups 
agreed to a general union. Trotzky, Zinovieff, Radek, Luna- 
charsky and other Russian leaders, however, succeeded in obtain- 
ing a vote in favor of the meeting. 

The German Government is to send a new cemmission to 
Moscow to examine into trade possibilities. Germans returning 
from Russia report that the capitalistic system is being restored at 
a headlong rate, and that, while absolute conditions of Russian 
industry are still growing worse, there are, nevertheless, hopeful 
signs arising from the much more free individual initiative in 
business. The Soviet commercial agency at Berlin reports, that in 
1921 Russia gave Germany 1,250 separate orders for goods, of an 
aggregate value of about 800,000,000 marks, and that the purchase 
of chemicals made up about 140,000,000 of this sum. According 
to Professor Jakovleff, a Moscow economist now in Berlin, the 
Soviet Government still possesses 350,000,000 rubles of gold. 
Reckoning the Imperial Bank’s pre-war holdings and the amount 
of coinage returned to Russia, he calculates that an additional 
400,000,000 rubles are hoarded by the Russian peasantry. 


March 13, 1922. 





With Our Readers 


N view of the controversy on evolution now being, more or less 
intelligently and intelligibly, carried on, there is necessity of 
clear thinking, clear speaking and clear writing. As a specimen 
of clear thinking on this point, we venture to quote for our readers 
a chapter from a book on The Human Soul, by Dom Anscar Vonier, 
O.S.B., the second edition of which was published in 1920. In 
presenting this statement, we also take the opportunity of recom- 
mending the book to anyone seeking the Catholic philosophy and 
theology in regard to the nature, characteristics and relations of 
the soul. The chapter in question is entitled: “The Doctrine of 
the Soul and the Theories of the Descent of Man.” 


* * * * 


66 UCH has been written about the descent of man. Many a 
believing Christian has felt keen heart pangs when he ap- 
proached, for the first time, certain clever books and essays, writ- 


ten by the pioneers of evolution, as he felt that the book or essay 
might very well contain such arguments as to destroy his long 
cherished belief in the Divine origin of man. 

“These fears in Christian breasts are quite unfounded. For 
the Christian there cannot be any question about the ‘Descent 
of Man,’ in the sense of the modern controversy. Evolution has 
no more to do with man’s origin, in the Christian sense, than with 
transubstantiation. 

“There is only one controversy possible, the controversy about 
the indwelling of an immortal soul in man. No other question is 
really of any interest to the believer. 


* * * * 


‘*7F we are convinced that there is in us an immortal soul, the 
descent of man becomes essentially an un-evolutionistic ques- 
tion. 

“If, on the contrary, there be no immortal soul in man, how 
could we possibly find fault with the evolutionistic theory of 
man’s origin? In that case, the evolutionist is the wisest and 
most spiritual of men. 

“From the very nature of the subject, evolution can neither 
prove, nor disprove the theory of the indwelling of an immortal 
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soul in man, because the soul begins where evolution ends. Evo- 
lution must be, essentially, in the sensitive powers of man, in his 
organs; the soul is above the organs. Evolution cannot be con- 
cerned with anything but organs; a spirit is clearly above evolu- 
tion. 

“Some people seem to think that theories of evolution could 
possibly demonstrate that there is no immortal soul in man. This 
no evolution-theory is able to do, as evolution is concerned with 
that part of the history of the human race which is prehistoric, 
and which, therefore, does not exhibit traces of any sort of intel- 
lectual thought. 


* * + * 


66 EN only can we reasonably begin to hold controversies 

about the existence or non-existence of the human soul, 
when thought begins in man. As soon as there is any record of 
thought, we are in historic times, even if they are called prehis- 
toric by an abuse of language. And by thought I mean here ab- 
stract thought, with ratiocination. 

“Such thought, and such thought alone, is an argument in 
favor of the soul’s existence. All controversy, therefore, about the 
soul’s existence must be connected with man’s historic life. 
Whatever is before, we may leave it safely to the eyolutionist; 
for it is there that he is really at home. 

“Man has thought through his soul. He is what he is now, 
through his immortal soul. This, and no other, is the Christian 
standpoint. 

“For the Christian, therefore, the question of man’s origin 
resolves itself into this: how did man become that compound of a 
spiritual soul with an organic body, which accounts for his life 
of thought such as history reveals it? 

“There is no other standpoint for the believer. To be quite 
accurate, our only enemy is the materialist; the evolutionist, as 
such, as separated from the materialist, is the most harmless of 
men. 

“The evolutionist has not even given new arguments to the 
materialist, as evolution cannot in any way account for human 
thought more than did the materialists in the days before Aris- 
totle. 

* * * * 


a, pc: the Christian and the evolutionist might really be on 
common ground for a controversy is in the interpretation 
given to the words of Genesis, that God made man, i. e., the body 
of man, of the slime of the earth. , 
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“But evidently, even with that expression, we know very little 
as to the way in which the formation of man’s body took place, 
previous, if there was any real priority, to the advent of the im- 
mortal soul. 

“That man’s body is from the slime of the earth is true in 
every possible theory. 

* * . * 


at Bs sum up. If there is an immortal soul in man, there is no 
descent of man from imperfect beings, as the immortal soul 
cannot be descended. If, on the contrary, there is no immortal 
soul in man, then, by all means, let us have the Darwinian descent 
of man. 

“It is quite possible that there may have been beings resem- 
bling man much more closely than the modern ape. But without 
a spiritual soul, they were no more ‘man’ than a frog. 

“There are people in England who are sincere Christians, or 
who think themselves to be sincere Christians, without believing 
in a soul, spiritual and immortal in itself. They are religious 
oddities; they would be the only people who have to dread the 
new theories of the ‘Descent of Man.’” 


in 
- 
. 


SOCIOLOGIST from France, paying a visit to America, tells 

us that the population problem is the chief problem in that 
country today. It really has been the chief problem for many 
years, but only now, when the past neglect of its consideration has 
made itself felt, is action being taken. Now, many employers are 
granting bonuses to married employees, and salaries which are 
increased with the increase in the number of their children. For 
economic reasons, for national strength, those interested in the 
industrial and political welfare of the nation are forced to recog- 
nize the need of increased population; and, consequently, do not 
hesitate to advocate large families. The moral aspect of the ques- 
tion may, or may not, enter into their minds, but, at any rate, the 
reasons they give for their advocacy are of a non-moral character. 





* * * * 


N the other hand, in other countries, as, for example, our 
own, there are some people, in number few, but in voice loud; 

and there are some journals, of the like number and of the like 
type, who take just the opposite stand to that of our French 
sociologist. In other words, they advocate the limitation of fam- 
ilies and the use of any means to bring about this end. This posi- 
tion they maintain because, they say, America is becoming too 
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populated. Therefore, it is only right to restrict the number of 
births. In other words, with correct judgment or incorrect, they 
argue that, for economic reasons, for political reasons or for 
eugenic reasons, such practices are necessary. In France, more 
people are needed; therefore, preach the advantage of bringing 
more children into the world. In America, less people are needed; 
therefore, preach the injury of bringing more children into the 
world. The moral aspect of the question: would seem to have 
nothing to do with the whole matter. It would seem to be a ques- 
tion to be decided, not upon principle, but according to con- 
venience. 

Such a mode of decision, where there is a question of natural 
law, as ordained by God, or of positive law, as revealed by God, is 
totally inadequate. Instead of neglecting the moral aspect of the 
question, or considering that aspect as only of secondary impor- 
tance, it should have the first place. 

. - . * 


ERE is a line of demarcation clearly drawn today, as it was 

drawn in the days of Christ, and by Him, between the king- 
dom of principle and the kingdom of desire. And desire is the 
ruling power in the corrupt part of the world in every age, as 
much in the countries of today as in Corinth or Ephesus in the 
days of St. Paul and St. John. The forms of self-pleasing may 
be more or less gross, but the maxim of its followers is: “Let us 
eat and drink, for tomorrow we shall die.” When Our Lord 
used the words: “I pray not that Thou shouldst take them out of 
the world, but that Thou shouldst keep them from evil,” He clearly 
indicated this government of principle and this government of 
desire: and He also clearly indicated that He would have His fol- 
lowers live according to principle rather than desire, which often 
neglects the law of God. 


* * * * 


XAMINE today any of the questions upon which the world and 
Catholic Faith differ, and you will find that, invariably, the 
difference arises because one lives in the kingdom of desire and 
the other in the kingdom of principle. When, for example, over 
against the modern advocacy of divorce, the Church pronounces 
her disapproval, it is not with blindness to the reasons which the 
world advances, reasons of expediency, comfort, self-pleasing, but 
it is in loyalty to the principles of the law of God and the teachings 
of Christ. 
When, too, in opposition to the avaricious pursuit of wealth 
without respect for the rights of fellowman, the Church preaches 
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the justice of the Gospel, she does so with a full recognition of the 
earthly wisdom of mammon, but, above that, with regard for the 
higher things, the principles of a just and loving and providential 
God. 

And so it is, when, against the unnatural propaganda of the 
world for the sinful limitation of the family, the Church voices the 
law of God, she does not hide from herself the force of arguments 
that are based upon earthly considerations of desire and self- 
pleasing and convenience, but she bases her protest on the only 
sound principles of conduct, the principles of God’s moral 
teaching. 

* . + 7 


EN men consider this question—so much to the fore at the 

present time—upon the right and just basis of morality, 
rather than upon an economic, or eugenic, or national basis only, 
then will they arrive at a right conclusion, one that will apply in 
all countries and in all times. 

It is a pleasure to quote, in connection with this subject, from 
an editorial which appeared in the February number of the Amer- 
ican Church Monthly: 

“In the furious controversy that has subsequently arisen, 
little attention has been given to a question which is really funda- 
mental to the whole discussion, namely, why is birth-control a 
sin? To this question there can be but one answer. It is a sin 
because it is tampering with the primary end of marriage, and 
with the divinely ordained method of continuing the human race. 
In other words, it is contrary to the revealed will of God. 

“If this be so, it may be asked, why does not the Almighty 
punish this flagrant and widespread disobedience to His law? 
The answer to the question is simple—He does. He punishes it 
by death. St. Paul’s statement of sin in general—‘the wages of 
sin is death’—is peculiarly applicable to the sin of birth-control. 
It does lead inevitably to the extinction of those portions of the 
race that practise birth-control. Each family rarely bears more 
than one or two children, and expert statisticians have told us 
that any racial stock which averages less than four children to a 
family will become extinct in a few generations. Before our very 
eyes, the Almighty is punishing by gradual extinction the Puritan 
and Protestant and free-thinking elements of the American popu- 
lation. The only elements that will survive are the Catholic and 
the Orthodox Jewish elements, for they alone are reproducing 
themselves with sufficient fecundity to secure the continuation of 
their racial and family traditions.” 
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Sane, healthy, strong, true, are the words we would use in 
characterizing the foregoing view; and, in commending that view, 
we would wish that everyone that has at heart the principles of 
Christ’s morality, would speak in the same certain voice, for the 
safeguarding of the race and the saving of humanity. 


-— 
—— 





T is gratifying to note that in France the churches of the devas- 
tated area are not being neglected in the Government plans for 
reconstruction. A bond issue to the amount of 200,000,000 francs 
has been authorized for restoration of places of worship, and, as 
a consequence, the three thousand churches that were either 
totally or partially destroyed will be benefited. Even if this action 
of the Government be inspired largely by artistic and economic 
considerations, it is also indicative of an interest in the religious 
needs of the people. Perhaps, indeed, it may be a recognition of 
the return of many to Christianity and the Church that has marked 
the recent years in France. Even to the casual student or visitor 
it is quite evident that the spirit of faith has been reawakened 
among the people in general; and to those who follow the liter- 
ature of the day in that country, it is known that many prominent 
men, leaders in the world of letters especially, and heretofore alto- 
gether non-religious, have found their way back to the Fold of 
Christ. 
* ¥ * * 
NE of these, who may be mentioned because he typified, in a 
special manner, all of his class, is Psichari, a grandson of 
Renan, the infidel writer, who did much in his day to destroy the 
faith of many of his countrymen. The story of this conversion, 
as of the convert’s tragic death in war, appeared in L’Ami du 
Clergé of March 24, 1921, and, in translation, has been published 
in the American Church Monthly for February of the current 
year. It was also told more briefly in the article, “Some Young 
Men of France,” which appeared in THe CaTHoLic Wor.tp for 
March, 1916. This is but one instance of many that have made 
clear the fact that, in France, there has been a great increase of 
faith and the birth of a new fervor that may even succeed in warm- 
ing the heart of the Government. 


<n 
oo 





UNIQUE magazine bears the name of Inter-America. This 
periodical, published in New York City, is concerned with 

the maintenance of relations between the English-speaking and 
the Spanish-speaking peoples of North and South America. It is 
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unique in that, while it appears monthly, it is alternately printed 
in Spanish and English. It is eclectic in character, putting into 
Spanish the best it can find in English and into English the best 
in Spanish, most suitable for its purposes. We are glad to say 
that, in the last few months, permission was asked and granted 
for the translation and publication of three of THE CaTHOLIc 
Wor tp articles, “Recreation and Its Relation to Delinquency” 
(July, 1921), by John O’Connor; “The American Spirit” (October, 
1921), by George N. Shuster, and “Socialism and Democracy” 
(November, 1921), by Father Cuthbert. 
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